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Introduction 


The short story (qissa, uqsusa) is a particularly vibrant genre in 
contemporary Arabic literature, and almost all major authors 
have at one point or another in their careers ventured into this 
field. The present collection provides the reader with a taste of 
the prowess of the masters of the modern Arabic short story. 
All except Najlb Mahfuz, Yusuf Idris, Muhammad ShukrI and 
Muhammad al-Zafzaf are active to date. 

Naturally, when putting together a reader of this type, it is 
not always easy to decide whom to include and exclude. The 
selection process involved many an hour vividly discussing the 
multitude of stories from which we had to choose. At the same 
time, we did not focus exclusively on an author’s most recent 
work; instead, we chose to include those stories that were most 
appropriate for the reader, and which had not been translated. 

All too often, works of this kind, though claiming to 
represent Arabic literature in general, are decidedly “Eastern- 
centred” inasmuch as the focus is on Middle Eastern authors. 
As one of the aims of the present book is to provide readers 
with a sample of the best in modern Arabic short stories, we 
wanted to make sure that all areas of the Arab world would be 
represented, from Morocco to Iraq and the Gulf. Similarly, we 
also aimed to include both male and female authors, without, 
however, falling prey to “political correctness”; rather, the 
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objective was to provide as complete a picture of the modern 
Arabic short story landscape as possible. 

The potential readership for this book is varied. Though the 
primary target audience consists of students of Arabic, the fact 
that each story is accompanied by an English translation makes 
the book accessible to all those interested in contemporary Arab 
fiction but who lack the language skills to read the stories in the 
original. There are ample notes following each story in which 
relevant language and cultural points are discussed, making this 
reader eminently suitable for both home and classroom use. 
The stories in the book can be used in core language classes 
as well as in a Modern Arabic Literature course at all levels. 
Although some of the texts may be too challenging for novices, 
they will provide good practice for more advanced students. 
We have taken this into account by arranging the texts in order 
of difficulty, the easier ones first. The added advantage to this 
graduated approach is that it enables students to chart their 
own progress and proficiency. 

Anyone dealing with Arabic texts has to confront the issue of 
language variety in view of the diglossic nature of the language, i.e. 
the fact that there are competing varieties, linked to register, many 
of which are mutually unintelligible. As this is neither the place 
nor the occasion to enter into a disquisition on this controversial 
topic, suffice it to say that we have decided to include only 
stories written in the normative (supranational) variety, known 
as Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), or fusha (^^Jai). At the 
same time it is, of course, impossible to exclude the colloquial 
(‘ ammiyya , darija) altogether, since no Arabic speaker has MSA 
as his or her mother tongue, so it is only natural that in dialogue 
most authors render the language that is actually spoken. In 
those cases, the vernacular expressions are fully glossed in the 
notes with their equivalents in MSA. As a result, the book also 
offers highly interesting insights into the sociolinguistics of the 
colloquial and the interaction between MSA and the vernaculars, 
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while containing interesting samples of colloquial expressions 
from all over the Arabic-speaking world. 

All words in the language notes - including the titles of the 
books mentioned - are fully vowelled, whereas the conjugation 
vowels of the imperfect tense (£jU*il) of form I verbs are added 
in brackets, e.g. (u). If there is more than one possibility, 
both are given, e.g. (i, u). So-called diptote forms are marked 
by a damma (0, e.g. In all other cases, declension vowels 

are omitted, as is the “nunation” (jtjA) - the regular indefinite 
inflectional noun endings - except for the accusative singular in 
certain words, e.g. '_^p, but (rather than ^wslp). 

As texts and translation appear together, the language notes 
are, quite naturally, much shorter than they would have been 
had we opted for a traditional reader with only the original texts. 
Here, too, we have been led by a commonsensical and pragmatic 
approach, in that we have excluded comments on language 
points that the learner can easily find in standard translating 
dictionaries. Indeed, there is little point in simply repeating the 
translations that appear opposite the text! Notes were added for 
unusual meanings and/or cultural or intertextual references that 
were thought to be unfamiliar to our target readership. In this, 
we have been guided by our extensive joint teaching experience. 
At the same time we are fully aware that this process is to some 
extent subjective, and the results open to debate. 

As far as the translations are concerned, we have taken 
into account the fact that the reader will primarily be used as 
a teaching and learning resource; as a result, an attempt was 
made to provide both an idiomatic translation and a crib for 
the student. All the translations are ours, except for the Qur’an 
translations in the notes, which are those of M. Pickthall (t99^)- 

The original texts appear in the way they do in the original 
publications, i.e. without any post-editing on our part, which 
includes, for instance, the often inconsistent vowel and 
declension markings. 


Note on Transliteration 


The transliteration used in this book is that of the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, with the following deviations: kh = kh; k = q; d] = j; sh 
= sh; dh = dh. 

The transcription does not reflect the regressive assimilation 
(fliot) of the lateral in the definite article al with the so-called 
“sun letters” (t, th, d, r, z, s, sh, s, t, d, z, n), e.g. al-Sahra rather 
than as-Sahra. 

In line with common usage, hamza is not transcribed 
in word-initial positions, whereas the nunation (see the 
Introduction, above) is dropped throughout. 

In the narratives of the short stories themselves, proper nouns 
and technical terms appear in their “recognized — i.e. broad 
- transliteration forms in order to minimize “exoticness” in the 
narrative. 


Abbreviations 


CA 

Classical Arabic 

coll. 

collective noun 

dial. 

dialectal 

ECA 

Egyptian Colloquial Arabic 

ICA 

Iraqi Colloquial Arabic 

fem. 

feminine 

Fr. 

French 

It. 

Italian 

LCA 

Lebanese Colloquial Arabic 

masc. 

masculine 

MCA 

Moroccan Colloquial Arabic 

MSA 

Modern Standard Arabic 

pi. 

plural 

pron. 

pronoun 

sg- 

singular 

SCA 

Syrian Colloquial Arabic 



Izz al-Din al-Madanl 


Born in Tunis in 1938, al-Madanl is one of Tunisia’s leading 
literary figures, and has been active in many different genres; 
his oeuvre includes novels, short stories, literary criticism 
and theory (see, for instance, his seminal essay 
“Experimental Literature”) and plays. He has been particularly 
prolific as a playwright, and one may cite, for instance , « jy 
0 \ ( The Revolt of the Zanj, 1983), set against the backdrop of the 
black slave revolt in ninth-century Baghdad; (Carthage)-, 

jlkiiJl ^ 5* (The Hafsid Sultan), about one of Tunisia’s 
mediaeval dynasties; j (Al-Hallaj’s Journey), about the 

famous Persian-born mystic theologian al-Hallaj (857-922); and 
jJl (On The Overflowing Sea). He has also published 

a number of short story collections, the most famous of which 
are OC3JI I Jus j* (Tales of Our Time, 1982), (Legends, 

1968) and j'j-bdl (the Aggression). 

In addition to having been a special advisor to Tunisia s 
minister of culture, al-Madanl has also been editor-in-chief of 
a number of Tunisian dailies and magazines. In 2006, he was 
awarded the Theatre prize for his entire dramatic oeuvre at the 
Doha (Qatar) Cultural Festival. 

Al-Madanl frequently uses Arab history, folklore and 
classical Arabic literary genres as a spectrum through which 
he addresses contemporary issues such as governance and 
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power. One such example is the story presented here, 

JjJLill (“The Tale of the Lamp”), which appears in the above- 
mentioned collection li-* { y*. The story contains 

all the author’s hallmarks inasmuch as it is an allegorical tale 
inspired by classical literature and loaded with intertextual 
references revealing al-Madanfs wide reading. At the same 
time, the language used is sparse and formal, devoid of the 
embellishments one would normally associate with the genre. In 
spite of its setting, the events depicted in the story clearly have 
an underlying link with issues bedevilling present-day society. 




The Tale of the Lamp 
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“I found myself in Baghdad, yearning for the agad date ...” 
They claimed - and God knows it was true - that it was a year 
of drought and famine (may God preserve us all!), which had 
struck like lightning in one of the ancient capital cities of the 
Maghrib such as Qayrawan, Fes, Sijilmasa, Gafsa or Mahdia. 

Food had run out, and people went into the desert to look 
for cacti and grass to assuage their hunger. After their hopes had 
been dashed, they preferred death over life. May God preserve 
us from oppression, evil and hunger! The drought lasted for 
seven years until the camels knelt down, too weak even to carry 
the humps on their backs. God is kind to the Believers! The 
people always remembered the horrors of these dark years, 
which became a milestone in their history from which they 
counted events and feasts. 

Once upon a time, there was a man who lived in one of 
these ancient cities. He was extremely clever. Living in a time 
of plenty and opulence, he believed that contentment was an 
everlasting treasure. The story goes that during the day this man 
repaired sandals in a nice shop located next to the Abu ‘ 1 -Inaya 
school, although some people claimed it was next to the shrine 
of al-Sayyid al-Sahib. Still others said that the man’s shop was 
close to the black-roofed gallery that had been built by the 
caliph Isma’il al-Mansur al-Shi‘i. At night, our protagonist 
would busy himself with his family — his women, sons and 
daughters. His and other people’s lives were filled with such 
contentment that not even a cloud on a summer’s day could 
spoil it. However, when he was struck by catastrophe, and had 
to face crises from all sides, his heart and mind deserted him, 
and when he saw the camels kneel out of sheer weakness, his 
deep-rooted belief in contentment being an everlasting treasure 
vanished. His conviction wavered and then faded away. There 
was nothing left for him to hold onto! He flew into a wild rage, 
but to no avail. 
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He said: “I’ve got to get food for my family. I just have to, 
even if it means going out stealing or killing!” 

So, early one morning he left his house, armed with a knife. 
He walked close to the houses, looking around intently. The 
only thing he saw were the bodies of starving people piled up 
along the street, hordes of flies hovering around them. The 
red-hot sun beat down from a clear blue sky, while a scorching 
wind was blowing hard. What a horrendous sight! Look at this 
miserable humanity! The poor man cried and wept. Was there 
any point to any of this? None! 

So what was he going to take back home? Wax? Was he going 
to turn wax into food for the children? Were they supposed to 
chew on it until it melted in their mouths? Damn this age of 
injustice! 

The man threw the wax into the house, and the mouths 
caught it. Then he returned to his shop, took a large sack and 
filled it with everything he owned: sewing needle, thread, some 
nails, a hammer, knife and the lamp that hung from the ceiling. 
He locked the door to the shop, secured it and said to himself: 
“Let me get out of this place and explore the wide world.” As 
the poet says: 

Alexandria is my home 
If that is where I am. 

The man left his native land and everyone in it and embarked 
upon his journey, travelling day and night, week after week, 
month after month, not knowing what he would come across. 
He crossed deserts, wastelands and oases, encountering neither 
flowers nor animals. Then, he disappeared ... However, 
according to some storytellers, the man saw the walls of the 
city of Ghadamis appear before him, while others say that he 
continued on the Golden Road. The storyteller Abu Shu’ayyib 
Muhammad Bin Sulayman was certain that the man died of 
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hunger and thirst in the Great Desert. However, Sahib al-Tayr 
Abu al-Barakat asserted that the man was observed by the 
pigeons of the city of Timbuktu in front of its walls. Whatever 
the case may be, let us assume that the man continued his 
journey, despite severe hunger, thirst and fatigue, since we do 
not want our story to end here ... 

It was only with great difficulty that, on a crystal-clear night, 
the traveller reached the walls of a city made of red clay which 
had suddenly appeared in the bleak desert, much to his surprise. 
Excited, but perhaps also fearful, he knocked on the gate. A 
guard appeared, who said: “Welcome to the city of Timbuktu. 
You are among brothers.” 

This allayed the man’s fears; he regarded this welcome 
as auspicious. He asked the guard for some water — for water 
means salvation — to wet his parched mouth. The guard said: 

“Drink! However, one of the conditions of entry into 
the city is that you spend the night outside its walls. On the 
morrow, you may enter, provided you have a gift for our ruler, 
the Sultan.” 

Then the guard disappeared, and the man remained alone 
all night. He wondered what he was going to do about this gift 
for the Sultan, since he had nothing in his bag that he could 
give. What could he do? Damn this age of injustice! 

When the voice of the muezzin calling the faithful to the 
dawn prayer resounded, the guard came out of the gate and 
hurried to rouse the man, who was purposefully very slow in 
waking up. The guard took him first to the mosque, where the 
traveller performed his ablutions, which he also stretched out 
for a very long time. Then, he prayed, taking his time with the 
genuflections and prostrations and stalling his prayers. His 
heart was throbbing like mad, the pulses reverberating like a 
drum. 

The guard offered him some dates and milk. After having 
eaten, the man was finally led to the palace. He felt as though 
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he were a prisoner of this kindness and courtesy, this merciless 
hospitality. 

What would he give to the Sultan? The hammer? He would 
use it to smash his head in! The knife? He would slaughter him 
with it! The sewing needle? He would use it to sew his eyelids 
and lips! The thread? He would use it to truss him, saying: “You 
dog! You dare present me with wretched thread after we have 
treated you as our guest, honoured you and elevated you above 
ourselves! You dog!” 

To which the traveller would retort: “May God protect me 
from the Devil!” 

Finally the man found himself in front of the Sultan, who 
was surrounded by his retinue of servants. The Sultan rose from 
his throne and descended the dais to welcome his guest, saying: 
“Greetings. Welcome in our midst, esteemed guest.” The Sultan 
then embraced his guest and kissed him, as though he was 
greeting a dear friend he had not seen in a long time. He bade 
the man sit next to him on the throne. The man continued to 
clutch his bag close to his chest, whereas the Sultan did not take 
his eyes off it. Suddenly, the ruler asked: 

“Is that our present you’ve got in that bag of yours?” 

All the members of the Sultan’s entourage fell silent, agog in 
anticipation to see the wonderful gift for the Sultan. 

The man mumbled: “Yes, my lord, this is your gift in the 
bag.” 

The Sultan shrieked with joy, while the man imagined his 
head on the chopping block. He put his hand into the bag, and 
hit upon the lamp. He took it out and gave it to the Sultan, 
who looked at it in wonder: 

“What’s this?” 

The man said: “It’s a lamp.” 

The Sultan was speechless, while everyone in his entourage 
craned their necks to get a better look at the object. Then the 
Sultan said: “A lamp?” 
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“Yes, my lord - a lamp made out of copper.” 

“What does ‘lamp’ mean?” enquired the Sultan. 

The man replied: “It is a device made of copper, with a wick 
and a little bit of oil.” 

The Sultan asked: “What does it do?” 

“It gives light.” 

With increasing amazement, the Sultan asked: “It gives light 
just like the sun or the moon?” 

“It lights up the world when the sun has disappeared and it is 
cloaked in darkness.” 

The Sultan was quite taken aback. “So, this is a piece of live 
coal from the sun?” 

The man replied: “If you wish, my lord.” 

As the Sultan gazed at the lamp, turning it every which way, 
he said: “Does it give light at this moment?” 

The man replied: “No, it’s not giving off any light at the 
moment, my lord. Let me light it.” 

With a magical movement the man ignited the lamp, and 
light suddenly began to spread throughout the hall, leaving 
the Sultan quivering, almost fainting with joy and glee. The 
members of his entourage were clapping their hands and 
cheering, praising God for His munificence. The Sultan took 
the man to his side, grabbed the lamp and proceeded towards 
the window looking out onto the streets of the city. Lo and 
behold, they were thronged with people eager to know about 
the Sultan’s gift. Then, the Sultan cried out: 

“This is the lamp!” 

The crowd cheered, their eyes glued to the lamp: 

“Long live the lamp! Long live the Sultan! Long live the lamp! 
Long live the Sultan!” 

The Sultan then kissed his guest and said to him: “We didn’t 
know about the lamp, and thanks to you, our esteemed guest, 
we’ve learned something that we didn’t know. You’ve lit up our 
darkness. You’ve let the sun into our world, and for this, I’ll make 
you a minister!” 
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The man said: “My lord, I am but a commoner, a God- 
fearing man. I enjoy peace and tranquillity and wouldn’t know 
how to advise a Sultan.” 

However, the Sultan insisted, upon which the man said: 
“My lord, I implore you to relieve me from this post. I’ll be a 
faithful servant and devoted friend.” 

The Sultan exclaimed: “Outstanding! Bravo!” 

Then the Sultan ordered the Treasurer to come to him. 
When he arrived, the three of them went to the Treasury. 

The Sultan said to the traveller: “Take what you like from 
these worldly goods and improve your situation with it!” 

The man grabbed as much jewellery, pearls, diamonds and 
other precious stones like coral as his bag could take. Then the 
Sultan bade the Marriage Judge of the city of Timbuktu to come 
to him immediately. When he arrived, the Sultan said to him: 

“I am going to wed this man to my daughter Zubeida. I want 
you to write the marriage contract, and be quick about it!” 

The Sultan then dressed the traveller in a gold-embroidered 
silk robe of honour and guided his guest to the princess in the 
presence of the courtiers. When the man saw his bride-to-be, he 
thought she was the most beautiful girl his eyes had ever beheld. 
She brought to mind the words of the ancient poet: 


My night, this bride is one of the Zanj 
Adorned with pearl necklaces. 


The Marriage Judge said: “Forsooth, I’ve never seen anyone as 
beautiful as Zubeida, nor anyone as tender, fragrant, slender 
or more delicate. She is like musk and amber, silk and velvet, 
like a flower and jasmine. It is time to draw up the marriage 
contract!” 

The man made thousands of lamps for the Sultan, his 
courtiers and all the people. He hung them everywhere: in the 
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He employed one thousand black men to light the lamps until 
the entire city and its inhabitants bathed in light night and day. 
As for our traveller, he enjoyed a life of comfort and happiness 
for many years, though only God knows for how long, until... 
yes, until he began to yearn for his native land, and to see his 
children and people again. He realized that the lean years must 
have ended by now, and that the fat years must have started, 
bringing with them prosperity and blessings. Yet, who knows? 
He asked the Sultan for permission to travel to his native land. 
The Sultan agreed, and the traveller began to prepare a caravan 
of camels, horses, donkeys and mules carrying rugs from 
Kairouan, mastic from the Yemen, teak from Niger, amber 
from the Sudan, ivory from Ghana, and other fineries. 

And so the traveller left the bright lights of Timbuktu for 
his native land, under the protection of God the Almighty. As 
soon as he and his caravan arrived in his native city, people 
began crowding around him to grab his possessions; soon 
fights erupted over them, and they even began to kill each other. 
The mob attacked the camels, the horses, mules and donkeys 
with knives and ate them all. The traveller enquired what was 
happening, and was told: “The people in the city haven’t had 
anything to eat for about twenty years.” 

He remembered his famous saying and former indignation, 
and said: “Damn this age of injustice!” 

There was another man there, sitting motionless, observing 
the dreadful spectacle. Then he looked at the traveller. His eyes 
alternated between the terrible scene and the traveller, who was 
still sitting on his camel and staring at the humanity milling 
around like a swarm of locusts. Finally, the man got up and 
greeted the traveller. He said: 

“I know you. You used to work as a cobbler, and your shop 
was next to the shrine of Moulay Muhammad al-Dakhil. My 
shop was opposite yours. I used to repair sandals. My shop 
used to be next to the shrine of Moulay Muhammad al-Kharij. 
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You must remember me by now. Tell me, honestly, how did 
you manage to acquire such wealth? What have you been doing? 
Tell me, since we work in the same trade. I was your neighbour 
in the souk, and your companion on the day you started in the 
profession. Which country did you travel to in order to collect 
all these fine things? Tell me, for I am keen on bread and meat, 
silk, women, gold, tranquillity and sweet dreams. Save me from 
the pain and misery of this age of injustice!” 

The traveller replied: “Leave this land, my friend, and follow 
the road until its end. There, you will find a city, and one of the 
conditions for entering it is that you offer a gift - any gift - to 
its Sultan. And the strange thing is that they reward you for it, 
too! As you can see, it is quite simple.” 

So the other man left his country in search of the good 
life, meat, silk, women, gold, tranquillity and sweet dreams. 
He travelled until the end of the road and crossed the desert 
until, one clear night, he arrived at a city made of red clay, like 
Marakkech or Tozeur, which had suddenly sprung up in the 
middle of the desert. 

He knocked on the gate, after which a guard came out 
and greeted him in the most splendid fashion. The following 
morning, the guard woke him up and said: “Do you have a gift 
for our lord the Sultan?” 

The man immediately answered: “Yes, I’ve got a gift in this 
bag.” 

The man quickly went through his ablutions and prayers 
and hastened to the palace, hurrying in to meet the Sultan 
and his entourage. He quickly prostrated himself and kissed 
the ground before the Sultan. When he raised his eyes he saw 
that the Sultan was barefoot, as were all the courtiers, including 
the guard who had brought him in. He rose from the ground, 
slipped his hand into the bag, and took out one of the most 
beautiful and best sandals that had ever been made in the city 
of Fes since its foundation. 
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Surprised, the Sultan asked him: “What’s this?” 

“This sandal is a gift for you my lord.” 

The Sultan asked: “What’s it for?” 

The man answered: “It is to be worn as follows.” 

Thereupon the man took a few steps in the sandals. The 
Sultan was extremely pleased with this, and the courtiers all 
applauded. 

They called out: 

“Long live the sandal! Long live the Sultan! Long live the 
sandal! Long live the Sultan!” 

The Sultan then went up to the man and said: “This is a 
most wonderful present you’ve given me, and it merits the 
greatest reward!” 

The Sultan then ordered the Treasurer to come, and when he 
arrived, the Sultan told him: “Return whence you came.” 

The courtiers were surprised at this. 

The Sultan said: “This man deserves a better reward than 
mere filthy lucre.” 

He turned to the man, and said: “Esteemed guest, please 
raise your eyes towards the ceiling.” 

The man lifted his head. 

The Sultan asked him: “What do you see?” 

The man replied: “I see a lamp.” 

“Behold the reward for your gift!” 
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Language Notes 

1. jlaL lif j *\ jV' extract from the opening line of the 

so-called il-Lu oliL, composed by the Persian-born Faris al- 
Hamadhani (968-1008), who is credited with the invention 
of the olL. genre (lit. “standing”, but usually translated as 
“session” or “assembly”), which consists of social vignettes 
recounted in razor-sharp, eloquent rhyming prose (£>—). 
The are also a cornucopia of rare and archaic words. 

The genre was further developed by Abu Muhammad al- 

Qasim Ibn al-Harlrl (1054-1122). 

2. iljV': also known as Ja^S f' (“the white lily”), it is 

a type of date (ji) known for its exquisite taste. 

3. I yts-\ the usual meaning of this term is “Excuse me!” 

or “Don’t mention it!” (in response to ' “Thank 
you”). However, it can also mean “of one’s own accord”, 
or “spontaneously” (cf. “spontaneous” and hy*, 

“spontaneity”). 

4. jJLpI auI j: this formula, which literally translates as “God 
knows best” or “(Only) God knows”, is traditionally used 
to express doubt regarding the veracity of a statement. 

5. j ,<_i 9LLU j jAil; in this example of lexical repetition 
all three words denote “drought”, with having the 
additional connotation of “dearth”, or even “famine”. 

6. <&' UUp: lit. “May God spare us”; it is used when someone 
is faced with a particularly dire prospect. 

7 . Lstf' I; sg. the modern word for “capital (city)”, 

but used in the past for any major urban centre. 

8. <-?> this term, which currently refers to “Morocco”, 
used to denote the Islamic lands in the west (^ “the 
place where the sun sets”). Note that in English, “Maghrib” 
tends to be synonymous with “North Africa” (i.e. Morocco, 
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Tunisia, Algeria and Libya). 

jl .jUJl- a town (and governorate capital) in central Tunisia, 

9 approximately 150 km from Tunis. An old centre of 
Islamic learning, Kairouan is the site of the first mosque in 
northern Africa (or Li >!), and was the first Islamic capital 
of the region (and a base for military expeditions). 

1Q the traditional capital of northern Morocco, Fes (or 
Fez) boasts the oldest university in Morocco, dating back 
to the mid-ninth century and the famous Jvj'y mosque. 
Between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, Fes was the 
undisputed political, economic and intellectual centre of 
the entire region. The town also achieved great fame as a 
religious centre. 

u . 4_-LJb>--: the ancient capital of the cJJiU district, situated 
some 300 km from Fes, it acted as the gateway to the 
desert and was also the centre for a number of Moroccan 
dynasties. Today, only ruins remain of this most evocative 
of sites. 

12. a town in Tunisia some 350 km southwest of Tunis. 
Its name is derived from the Arabicized form of Capsa, 
which was the name of the Roman settlement on that site. 
After playing a considerable part in the country’s history, 
(even including a short independent spell in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries), Gafsa (its current Latinized form 
reflecting the local pronunciation of J as / g/) dwindled 
into oblivion. 

x 3- a Tunisian town and provincial capital (named after 

its founder, -L 1 p, d. 934 AD), located on the coast 

some 200 km south of Tunis. 

x 4 - “cactus”, “Indian fig” (or “tamarind”). However, there is 
also a possible play on the homographic jL-i (or jL^ 5 1 jL^ 5 ), 
meaning “(smooth) stones” in Classical Arabic. 

x 5 - (jLlLiJ-l; sg. Jyh> - (coll. ), which, in addition to “herbs” or 
“grass”, also denotes “hemp” (cannabis). 
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16. *S'Llj <3)1 Ulij: lit. “May God preserve us and you (from 
imminent evil).” 

17. Jy V this is a reference to the fixed expression 

_LL V apLU' (“contentment is an everlasting treasure”), 
which is attributed to ‘All Ibn Abl Talib (d. 66i), the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, who was also the fourth 
caliph in Islam. 

18. JbJJl: sg. J*j (pi. also J*3'), originally denoted “sole”. 

19. aJL*J' this Fes-based school was founded in the 

fourteenth century. 

20. o' jy sg. j' j (<ij jj, “to report, narrate”). Also related are 
aj'jj (“novel”) and (“novelist”). 

21. aj jlj: lit. “corner” (of a building) originally meant the cell 

of a Christian monk (also In Islam, it refers to a 

small mosque (which in many cases houses a saint’s tomb), 
prayer room or (especially in the Maghrib) a building for 
members of a brotherhood (a«j )a). 

22. pi. originally the roofed portion of a street. 

23. this is the feminine form of (“black”, 

especially referring to eyes, with the plural form JAS" being 
homonymous with “antimony”; “kohl” (pi. jG*Sl). 

24. O^- 4 ^' yr 4 ': this was the traditional title of caliphs in Islamic 
history. 

25. jyu . adJ J_pL_A Mawlay Isma‘ll b. al-Sharif Abu 
‘1-Nasr, the second sultan of the Alawid dynasty, who 
reigned for fifty-five years, between 1672 and 1727. 

26. A_y r 4 A-^'y this is a Qur’anic phrase: dM'j j! 

\As\j (“Return unto thy Lord, content in His good 
pleasure”; 83:23, y>iJ'). 

27. aJ jy id! J\!i OjtS; this is a typical example of a type of 

word play in Arabic, in which the same root reappears in 
different guises. 

28. sg. (pi. also aJLp); lit. “dependents”. 

29. Ail' lit. “God’s Earth is wide”, this expression 
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is commonly used in the sense of “There is plenty of 
opportunity elsewhere.” (Note that J*} is feminine!) 

o < S}* this is another extract from a maqama 

30 by al-Hamadhanl (see above), i.e. from the so-called oliil 
^b-li-l, which has the following famous opening lines: 

iJjW j ^ f bljb. 

S g. yii, “desert” or “wasteland” (also, see below, 

32. j' y: sg. Vy, “open country”. 

33. Obi 3: sg. J'j. 

34. pi. of £' y^ (indef. pi. which, depending 

on the location, can be translated in English as “desert” or 
“Sahara” (also in Arabic «' y**~<aJ'). Note that «' is 

grammatically feminine. 

35. a small oasis in the Libyan Sahara, near where 
the Libyan, Algerian and Tunisian borders meet. It owed 
its former prosperity to its position as a hub in the trans- 
Saharan trade. 

36. pi. of a^Gj*-, which can denote either “pigeon” or 

ft 1 » 

dove . 

37- pi. of s— Also y«i. 

38. (<J-p (u) “to patrol by night”) Although this 

lorm can only be adjectival (meaning “spending the night 
patrolling”), it is nominalized here to “one who patrols 
at night”, i.e. a “guard” or “night watchman”. This also 
betrays the author’s origins, as the private guard to the 
Tunisian ruler, the Bey (iyL), was known as aJ y*A\ 

39- Wy. lit. “our lord”; a variant of Mawlay (1 “my 
lord”) - commonly transliterated in Morocco as Moulay - 
the honorific title borne by Moroccan sultans. 

40. iy y lit. “cleansing” (cf. Liy); the obligatory (minor) 
ablution to be performed by Muslims prior to prayer. It 
generally involves washing the face, hands and feet, rubbing 
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the head, rinsing the mouth and washing the ears. This is 
contrasted with the “major” ablution (in order to remedy a 
state of “major”impurity such as after intimate relations, 
menses), i.e. J-li-, which refers to washing the entire body 
in ritually pure water. The full ablution is also performed 
on corpses. 

41. ^ jS'j: the verbal noun (jxk*) of j (a), “to bow”, “kneel 
down”. The individual acts of bending are known as 

(pi. obi'j). 

42. verb denoting the uttering of aS>' p 

(“In the Name of God, the Beneficent, the Merciful”). The 
formula is normally used at the beginning of the recitation 
of the Qur’an or any activity. Other such formula-based 
verbs include J^y~, “to say V) iy Yj (“There is 

no power and no strength save in God”); to say -uJ-l 

(“Praise be to God”); to say oil (“In the name of 
God”). 

43. (<-t>^ (u) “to bow down”, “prostrate oneself’ 
during prayer; it is also the plural of -UsrL* (“prostrate [in 
worship]”). The individual prostration is known as 

(pi. olJb^). 

44. this is the of ^4-“, and refers to the part of 

the prayer during which the worshipper utters the phrase 
aSjJ (“Praise the Lord!”). 

45. J,UJ aS)I JfS: lit. “mention of God the most High”; in 
prayers and worship, it refers to the repetition of the phrase 
Jl*J <5)1. In a sufi context, is associated with the constant 
repetition of words and formulae, often accompanied by 
dancing, which induces a trance-like state. 

46. jjO-ij; (pi. j)pl4), a musical instrument resembling a 
tambourine. 

47- this is the traditional offering to welcome a 

guest (especially in North Africa). 

48. jUaliJl <osL Sy- 1; this formula is used when faced 
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with a particularly heinous sight or occurrence. It may be 
compared to the English “Get thee behind me, Satan!”. 

(pi. J y~) * n addition to the meaning in this text, 
this word afso denotes “commentary” (in the margin) of a 
book. „ < 

50 an expansion of the traditional 

greeting Y4 ~“ } Y-®' (said by the host), which literally means 
“(you are among) kinfolk and on level (i. e. hospitable) 
land”. The expression here literally means “you have 
stopped among your people and you have descended upon 
a Dlain”. There are a number of variants, the most common 
ones being Y4'' YG>' LJli c-?' (“You have come to a 

people who are like kinsfolk and to a place that is smooth 
and plain”) and “>4-* YU I (“You have come to 

your people and you have tread onto a level plain”). 

51. a))' j: lit. “by God” (in the sense of “I swear”), this expression 
is used profusely in Arabic in a wide variety of contexts, 
e.g. “I swear”; “Believe me”; “No kidding”. 

52. Ji*: to say a))! V] -dj Y (“There is no God, other than God”). 

53- to say <&l (“God is great”). Also see note No. 42. 

54. sg. jj-g-L*r, “group” (which gave us 
“republic”), it initially denoted “a group of people” or 
“main part of the people” (or, indeed, the chief part of 
anything). 

55. Jit. “the common folk”, vs. aJsLJ-I (lit. “the special 
ones”), “the elite”. 

56. Jl^o; “chancellery” or “council of state”; originally 
referred to official records or register (< OjJ, “to record”), 
and then to the place where the records were kept). The 
same word also denotes a poetry collection. 

57- S g (“marriage”), with r-lSCdl jJs- denoting 

marriage contract” (in the East, the usual expression is 

58. ojj 4i : lit. “his achievement is due to God” (y, 
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“achievement”, but also “milk”!). 

59. (pi. £ y J)> this term usually denoted the black peoples 
of the east coast of Africa. In Arab history, however, 
usually refers to the rebel slaves who rose against their Arab 
masters in Abbasid Iraq (in 689-90, 694 and 869-83). 

60. oa* jjdl)...: these are two lines from a poem by the famous 
Abbasid poet sbUJl y\ (973-1058). 

61. JUJl: sg. jij (pi. also JbJi). 

62. sg. jj. This word is more common in North Africa 

than in the Middle East, where the usual term for “carpet” 
is (pi. JL^b^b). 

63. ddllf- <a)L: lit. “as God is your witness”. It is used in the 
sense of an oath to assert one is telling the truth, or as an 
entreaty, i.e. “ I beg you”. 

64. town in Morocco about 220 km south of Casablanca 

(cUildl ^idJl). It was the capital of the Almohad dynasty 

(jj-G-^il), which ruled over Muslim Spain (al-Andalus) 

and North Africa in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Afterwards, it continued to be one of the official residences 

of Moroccan rulers. 

- * 

65. jj y: town in southwest Tunisia. As an oasis, it once 
served as a transit point for caravans plying the Sahara. 
Today, Tozeur is perhaps best known as a popular tourist 
destination. 


- 


Zakariyya Tamir 


Zakariyya Tamir (Zakariya Tamer) was born in 1931 in 
Damascus, Syria. One of Syria’s most famous writers, he is 
particularly renowned for his short stories, many of which have 
been translated into numerous languages. In addition, he is also 
one of the Arab world’s leading authors of children’s stories. 

Tamir’s stories often deal with injustice and opposition to 
social and political oppression. He was forced to leave school 
in his early teens to support his family, and continued his 
education at night school. The hardships he experienced in his 
early life no doubt provided inspiration for his literary work, in 
which he gives a voice to Syria’s poor and dispossessed. 

He published his first collection of short stories, -s' yf\ 

T' (The Neighing of the White Steed), in i960, while working 
as a blacksmith in a foundry in Damascus. The immediate 
success of the book allowed him to embark on a new career 
as a government official, while editing several periodicals like 
al-Mawqif al-Adabi ( The Literary Stance), al-Ma‘rifa (Knowledge) 
and the children’s magazine Usama. 

Tamir was one of the co-founders of the Syrian Writers’ 
Union in 1968, and its vice president for four years. After losing 
his position at al-Ma‘rifa following the publication of politically 
controversial extracts from works of the famous nineteenth- 
century reformer ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi, Tamir left his 
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homeland in 1981 and settled in London, where he edited a 
number of publications while writing articles for the newspaper 
al-Quds al-Arabi (1989-94). 

Among his many collections of short stories, one may cite 
( Spring in the Ashes, 1963); ss-')\(The Thunder, 1970); 
JJI J-S-o ( Damascus Fire, 1973); 'all {Why the River 

Fell Silent, 1973); y y-Al oijj} I cJli ( The Flower Spoke to the Bird, 
i978); ^bJl I ^ ( Tigers on the Tenth Day, 1978; English 

trans. 1997); ^y (Noah’s Summons, 1994); (We Shall 

Laugh, 1998); and -UliJ! (The Hedgehog, 2005). 

The following story is an example of how superstition 
sometimes serves as a tool to dominate and exploit women in 
traditional societies. Aziza is a beautiful, naive young woman 
who is concerned that her husband is on the verge of remarrying 
another woman. In desperation, she resorts to visiting a sheikh 
who pretends to know how to undo the magic spell Aziza is 
allegedly under. This is a tale of deceit and a loss of innocence. 



£ 

a\ j*\ 


A Lonely Woman 
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Aziza was a beautiful girl with a fear of black cats. She looked 
worried the moment she sat down in front of Sheikh Said. His 
eyes were jet-black and fiery. They closed in on Aziza, who was 
trying to ward off an ever-increasing panic, exacerbated by the 
smell of incense rising from a copper dish, which filled her 
nostrils and slowly numbed her body. 

Sheikh Said said: “So, you want your husband to return to 

■\» 

your 

“I want him to return to me,” Aziza replied, hesitantly. 

Sheikh Said smiled as he added, mournfully: “His family 
wants him to get married again.” 

He threw bits of incense into the dish filled with live coal, 
and said: “Your husband will return to you, and he will not 
take another wife.” His voice was sedate and soft, and soothed 
Aziza, who heaved a deep sigh of satisfaction. The Sheikh’s face 
lit up. “However, my work doesn’t come cheap,” he said. 

Aziza’s face dropped. Staring at the gold bracelet on her 
wrist, she said: “I’ll pay you what you want.” 

The Sheikh grinned, and said: “You will lose a little, but you 
will regain your husband. Do you love him?” 

Aziza angrily muttered under her breath: “No, I don’t.” 

“Did you have a fight with him?” 

“I quarrelled with his family.” 

“Does your chest feel tight?” 

“I sometimes feel as if I have a heavy weight on my chest.” 

“Do you have any disturbing dreams?” 

“At night I always wake up from my sleep, frightened.” 

Sheikh Said shook his head several times and said: 
“Obviously, your in-laws have bewitched you.” 

Aziza was gripped with fear and shouted: “What can I do?” 
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“To end their magic spell would require ten pounds’ worth 
of incense.” 

Aziza was silent for a moment. She raised her hand to her 
chest, and took out ten pounds from her dress. She handed the 
money to Sheikh Said, and said: “That’s all I have.” 

Sheikh Said got up and closed the black curtains in front of 
the two windows overlooking the narrow winding alley. Then 
he came back and sat in front of the copper dish in which the 
embers were glowing over smooth white ashes. He threw in 
some more incense, and said: 

“My brothers, the jinn, hate the light and love darkness 
because their houses are underground.” 

Outside, the day was like a white-skinned woman. The sun’s 
yellow rays burned down on the streets and fused with the 
murmur of the crowds. Sheikh Said’s room, however, was dark 
and quiet. 

“My brothers, the jinn, are kind. You’ll be lucky if you gain 
their love. They love beautiful women. Remove your wrap.” 

Aziza took off her black wrap, revealing her buxom body, 
enveloped in a tight dress, to Sheikh Said. The Sheikh started to 
read from a book with yellow-stained pages in a low, mysterious 
voice. After a while, he said: “Come closer ... Lie down here.” 

Aziza lay down near the incense dish. Sheikh Said put his 
hand on her forehead while he continued reciting strange words. 
Suddenly, he said to Aziza: “Close your eyes. My brothers the 
jinn will arrive shortly.” 

Aziza closed her eyes and the Sheikh’s voice rose, in a harsh 
commanding tone: “Forget everything.” 

The Sheikh’s hand touched her smooth face. She remembered 
her father. The Sheikh’s hand was rough, and had a strange 
smell. It was a big hand, no doubt with many wrinkles. His 
voice, too, was strange; it rose gradually in the quiet room with 
its dust-coloured walls. 

The Sheikh’s hand reached Aziza’s neck. She remembered 
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her husband’s hand; it was soft and tender, like a woman’s 
He worked as a clerk in a grocery shop owned by his father 
He never once attempted to caress her neck with tenderness- 
instead, his clawing fingers would grope the flesh of her thighs. 

The Sheikh placed both his hands on her. His hands gently 
ran across her full breasts, and then moved down along the rest 
of her body, only to return once more to her bosom. This time, 
however, they were less gentle and began to squeeze her breasts 
ferociously. Aziza moaned. With difficulty, she opened her eyes, 
gazing at the wisps of smoke spreading through the room. 

Sheikh Said took his hands away from Aziza. He continued 
his reading, added some incense on the burning embers in the 
dish, and said: “My brothers the jinn are coming ... They’re 
coming.” 

A sharp jolt spread through Aziza’s body, and she closed her 
eyes. With a voice that seemed to come from the other side of 
the world, Sheikh Said intoned: 

“My brothers, the jinn, love beautiful women. You’re 
beautiful, and they’ll love you. 1 want them to see you naked 
when they come. They’ll take away all the magic spells.” 

Panic-stricken, Aziza whispered: “No ... no ...” 

The sheikh replied sternly: “They will hurt you if they don’t 
love you.” 

Aziza remembered a man she once saw in the street. He was 
screaming like a wounded animal before collapsing, white foam 
forming on his mouth, kicking with his hands and legs as if he 
was drowning. 

“No ... no ... no.” 

M'-pl J J» 

1 hey re coming. 

The smell of incense grew much stronger. Aziza started to 
breathe loudly. Sheikh Said shouted: “Come, blessed ones, 

I” 

come! 

Aziza heard faint, joyful laughs and words she could not 
understand. She sensed the presence in the room of a larg e 
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number of dwarf-like creatures. She could not open her eyes in 
spite of repeated attempts to do so. She felt the creatures’ hot 
breath on her face. One of them grabbed hold of her lower lip 
and greedily squeezed it. 

The carpet felt rough under her naked back. The incense fumes 
gathered and turned into a man who held her in his arms and 
anaesthetized her with his kisses. A wild fire erupted in her blood 
as the mouth left her lips and moved to the rest of her body 
Aziza was panting, too afraid to move. Then her fear subsided, 
and she slowly began to experience a novel sense of ecstasy. 

She smiled as she looked at white stars, a dark-blue sky, yellow 
plains and a fiery red sun. She heard the murmur of a river in the 
distance. However, the river would not remain remote. She laughed 
with joy. Sadness was a child that was running away from her. Now 
she was an adolescent. The neighbours’ son kissed and embraced her. 
No ... No ... This was shameful. Like when the baker’s assistant gave 
her some bread while she was standing at the door of her house; then, 
suddenly, his hand shot out and pinched the nipple of her small breast. 
She was hurt, angry and confused. Where is his hand? Ah, here 
it is. His hand once again touched her body. On her wedding 
night she had screamed in pain, hut now she does not scream. She 
saw her mother holding up a handkerchief, soaked with blood, while 
her relatives looked on, curiously. Her mother was shouting, her face 
beaming with joy: “My girl is the most honourable! Let our enemies 
die of envy!” 

Afiza returned to the dry, yellow fields. The clouds were high in 
the sky. The heat of the sun was close to her. She twisted and turned, 
flushed, her body burned by a fierce heat. The sun was a fire closing 
in on her, sneaking into her blood. Aziza resisted peaking. At that 
moment, the rain poured down, and her entire body shuddered. 

After a short while, Sheikh Said moved away from Aziza’s 
naked body and headed towards the window. He drew back the 
curtains. Daylight flooded the room, setting Aziza’s white flesh 
aglow. 
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Aziza was restless, and opened her eyes slowly and carefully 
surprised at the brightness of the sunlight. She got up, feeling 
frightened. Sheikh Said said: “Don’t worry. My brothers, the 
jinn, have left.” 

Aziza bent down, weary and ashamed. She picked up a piece 
of her clothing. She wished she could have lain there for a long 
time, motionless, eyes closed. 

Sheikh Said wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, and 
said to her: “Don’t be afraid ... They’ve left.” 

Tears ran down her cheeks. At that moment, she heard the 
cry of a hawker in the alley. It sounded to her like the weeping 
of a desperate man who would not die. A few minutes later, 
Aziza was walking alone in the narrow twisting alley. She raised 
her head expectantly, but there was no passing bird. The sky 
was blue and empty. 
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Language Notes 

1. this is an old-fashioned, traditional name that 

derives from the male name yye-, which is also an adjective 
meaning “precious” or “dear”. It is worth pointing out that 
many Arabic and Muslim names have adjectival meanings 
and most of them are used for both sexes, e.g. (s)-L^ 
(“happy”), (“sound”), (a)J^r (“beautiful”), (#)jla' 

(“rightly guided”). 

2. (pi. variously transcribed in English as Shaikh, 

Sheik, Shaykh or Sheikh, the word initially meant “old man” 
(this meaning is also used in the Qur’an). Later on, the 
term became a title referring to a leader, noble or elder. It 
is also a term of address for an Islamic religious or legal 
scholar, while it is often extended to those purporting to 
have this expertise, as is the case in this story. Sheikh Sa‘ld 
in this story is not a genuine Islamic scholar, but someone 
who pretends to have the power and knowledge to undo 
magic spells. 

3. this is one of the plurals of (“brother”), the other 

one being Note, however, that there is a difference 

in meaning; the latter plural is used in the sense of 
‘brethren’, as in, for instance, 0 j-Lllil 01 ^-^ 1 , “The Muslim 
Brotherhood”. 

4. j>r: {coll. cf. 0L>-;sg. ^r) “Genie” {djinn, jinn ) refers to 
ghosts or spirits created out of fire (cf. Qur. 15:26-7), which 
are frequently mentioned in the Qur’an (sura 72 is almost 
entirely devoted to them) as well as in many folk tales (not 
least of which in The Thousand and One Nights). Often said 
to be endowed with magical powers, the jinn of folklore 
can take on many shapes, while many people believe they 
are much like humans, capable of being good and bad. 
The jinn are part of popular beliefs mainly in North Africa 
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and Egypt- The same root has also given us J> 4 , “mad” or 
“madman” (i- e. one possessed by a jinn). 

this is a large cloak or shawl often made of wool, 
wrapped around the top half of the body with one end 
tucked in under the arm and enveloping the body. 

^ JL : in some Arab countries incense is used to keep the 
evil eye away from the sick. In the United Arab Emirates, 
for instance, guests are usually provided with coffee and 
the smell of incense as soon as they arrive. In recent years 
there has been an increase in the varieties of incense aroma. 
They come in the shape of sticks or powder, or the raw 
ingredient is grated. 

7 . K. ji oli y&- : small ghostly creatures (here referring to jinn); 
{■} (pi. lit. “dwarf’. 

8 . fAJlj M this is a reference to an old tradition, which 
is still alive in some areas (especially in the countryside). 
After the consummation of the marriage on the wedding 
night, a white sheet or cloth with the bride’s blood on 
it is paraded as a sign that she was a virgin, and thus an 
honourable girl from an honourable family. 



Muhammad al-Zafzaf 


Born in 1942 in Suq al-Arba‘a al-Gharb (Souk Larbaa El Gharb), 
near Qunaitra in Morocco, Muhammad al-Zafzaf studied 
philosophy at the University of Rabat (Mohammed V) before 
becoming a secondary-school teacher in Casablanca, which 
would remain his home until his death in 2001 after a long- 
suffering illness. 

Considered the master of the Moroccan short story, al- 
Zafzaf is held in the greatest esteem all over the Arab world. 
He produced an impressive body of work, including many 
novels as well as plays and criticism. His short story collections 
include Jd j { Late-night Dialogue, 1970), 

{Low Houses, 1977), c S'jty Strongest, 1978), klill j ffc- ( Gypsy 

in the Forest, 1982), 2 — '-till a {The Sacred Tree, 1980) and •AL* 
jj-l {King of the Jinn, 1984; Spanish trans. 2002). Interestingly, 
in the West al-Zafzaf is mainly known as a novelist thanks to 
translations into French and Spanish of some of his novels, 
such as {The Woman and the Rose, Spanish trans. 

1997), jJh-dl {The Cock’s Egg) and j 
{The Fox Who Appears and Disappears, French trans. 2004). The 
French translation of dL-d' L’oeuf du Coq, received the 

prestigious Grand Atlas Prize in 1998. 

Like others in his generation (such as Muhammad Shukri), 
al-Zafzaf gave a voice to ordinary Moroccans, especially 
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those living on 


the margins of society. His is a literature of 


ial realism, arguing the cause of those who cannot express 
S hemselves, often doing so in the local vernacular. The story 
ented here, The Sacred Tree (taken from the homonymous 
collection), provides a good example of both the type of 
rose and subject matter tackled by al-Zafzaf. The language 
is Standard Arabic, yet clearly Moroccan (or North African) 
in the way it is used, with a number of peculiarly Moroccan 
usages. This fits in well with the subject, which, despite certain 
universal features, is quintessential^ Morrocan and reveals a 
great many things about that country’s contemporary society. 
At the same time, al-Zafzaf is not a “political” author, as such; 
this is no pamphlet or treatise dressed up as a work of fiction. 
Rather, it is fiction with a social conscience, drawn from real- 
life events; the realism is palpable and the narrative enthralling, 
with tragedy often commingled with comedy. 


The Sacred Tree 


Some youngsters who had enjoyed some education simply 
smiled with derision and contempt. What did it matter to 
them if they cut down a tree in an abandoned place? What did 
it matter to them, even if it was a towering tree that was in a 
garden and heavy with delicious fruit that fell because it was 
ripe or rotten, or remained hanging from the branches? 

They were stretching themselves, craning their necks, the 
better to look at the crowd milling around. They did not pay 
any attention to the work that was going on in the middle of 
this clearing where there was nothing but a tree. Behind it, there 
were panels of reinforced concrete that were being carefully and 
slowly erected. Behind the high-rise panels, there were darkly 
coloured buildings in which the window frames had not yet 
been fitted, the giant gaps redolent of the gaping maws of 
mythical animals. A cordon of auxiliary security forces formed a 
tight circle, preventing anybody from approaching the clearing 
where the tree stood on a brown sandy hillock. 

A crowd gathered behind the hedge made up of the auxiliary 
troops, who responded violently, flailing their batons at 
shoulders and knees. One could hear the laments — perhaps it 
was a child being trampled underfoot, desperately clinging to its 
mother, barefoot and covered in rags. Behind, some youngsters 
with a modicum of education continued to crane their necks. 
One of them said to his neighbour: 

“That’s what the state does best.” 

“What’s it to you what the state does? What do you care if 
they cut a tree? The day after tomorrow they’ll build a modern 
building, and that won’t have anything to do with you either! 
The money for the rent won’t go into your pocket!” 

“Fair enough, but this magical nonsense should be rooted 
out. They continue to worship this tree.” 
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“They’ll worship it even more once it’s been cut down!” 

“Quite the contrary, they’ll forget all about it.” 

The crowd around the clearing continued to grow, with plenty 
of jostling forwards and backwards. Some rifles and thick-ended 
batons were raised into the air and then swooped down hard on 
arms and bodies. A woman pulled back her snotty-nosed child 
and said to another woman, who completely ignored her: 

“What’s that tree got to do with us? This government wants 
the curse of Sidi Daud to descend upon it. Believe you me, not 
one of them will be able to sleep tonight without something 
bad happening to them.” 

“What does the government care?” said the second woman, 
without even turning around. 

“It’s the poor devils that are cutting the tree that’ll be hit 
by the curse. The makhzen keeps well clear of it. They’re always 
making people dig their own graves, while they make sure 
they’re out of harm’s way.” 

The woman realized that it was dangerous to talk like that, 
and she started to tremble with fear, anxiously looking around. 
She was scared that one of the makhzen agents might be behind 
her and would take her down to the police station, where she 
would be flogged and hung like a sheep from a butcher’s hook 
in one of the cells. She thought about the three children she 
had to feed after her husband had passed away. 

She continued talking to the woman next to her: “The 
government know what they’re doing. They wouldn’t cut the 
tree if there wasn’t a good reason.” 

The other woman asked: “So, you’re not afraid of the curse 
of Sidi Daud? Shut your mouth or he’ll come to you when 
you’re asleep tonight!” 

“And what am I supposed to have done to Sidi Daud? 1 111 
just a poor widow, trying to make ends meet and care for my 
children as best I can!” 

The woman left the crowd. She didn’t want any problems! 
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either with the police or with Sidi Daud. What’s more, she did 
not even know Sidi Daud. She had never seen him, and his g rave 
was not in the clearing. People said he had planted the tree where 
his soul had migrated. It was also said that nobody had planted 
this tree, but that it had just appeared one day in the clearing, as 
though it had been there for years. She had only appealed for his 
help once, when her husband had been on his deathbed for more 
than two years. However, a few days after visiting the tree, Sidi 
Larbi — or Sidi Daud - had taken her husband’s soul. 

The sun seared the bodies in the crowd, while the people 
had become unrecognizable because of the dust and debris 
flying around. All that could be seen were the drops of sweat 
glistening on their noses. The noise of the bulldozer in the 
clearing continued unabated. A few of the workmen were whiling 
away the time by playing with the ropes attached to the tree 
trunk. Behind them, the rifles were still trained on the crowd. 
A government order must be enforced to the letter. Then, the 
trunk and branches could be heard to crack, and the tree fell to 
the ground. Some of the workmen let go of the ropes and ran 
off. Behind them, the policemen also beat a hasty retreat. None 
of them felt like having their eyes poked out by a falling branch. 
The security cordon began to disintegrate, and once again rifle 
butts and batons were raised. Crooked arms were flailing about 
in empty space. Voices of protest rose, both muffled and loud. 
One of the onlookers said: 

“Tomorrow or the day after, a building will be constructed 
on the resting place of Sidi Daud’s soul.” 

“I’m afraid that these people will call it ‘Sidi Daud’s Building , 
and that they’ll hang candles and amulets along its walls.” 

“Anything is possible.” 

The jostling around the clearing increased. People had left 
their small, pokey shops, rushing to see what was going on- 
Others preferred to observe the scene from a distance. Two cars 
drew to a halt in front of the crowd. The police chief got out 
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of one of them, preceded by a few of his men, who set abo 1 
clearing a path for him. At first, the people were shocked \ 
see him. Some began to curse him under their breath, while th° 
policemen lashed out in every direction. 

The party was surrounded by a cloud of dust. Only the p 0 lj c 
chief knew how important it was to appear cool and indifferent 
The slightest movement could trigger no end of unrest and 
chaos, especially in matters as sensitive as this one. Dust fl ew 
up. Then, there were cries, and the fleeting movement of batons 
and rifle butts. All this was necessary at such a time. The greatest 
ruler in the world only has to do one thing - to keep his nerves 
under control. The greatest head of government, minister, police 
chief, or whatever, all of them have to make sure of only one 
thing, namely to keep themselves under control. 

However, those who receive orders do not control 
themselves. Sometimes they, of their own accord, think they are 
enforcing an order that has come down to them. Any head of 
state is capable of receiving a slap in the face and still continue 
smiling in front of television cameras. People will admire him 
precisely because he did not react the way they would have done 
- indeed as they do for the slightest thing. However, when the 
camera lights are not trained on him, that very same leader can 
just as easily give the order to destroy tens of cities. Afterwards, 
he will hold grand speeches, cloaking himself in the innocence 
of one who respects his fellow man. 

Arms and voices rose, rifle butts pierced the sky, sometimes 
hitting a baton or a skull. There were screams, faces oozing 
with blood, bodies collapsing to the ground. The police chief 
never made the slightest movement; he tried to prepare himself 
for when he would become a minister, standing in front of a 
television camera. ( Stand firm! The hour of vengeance is near, and 
you will be able to destroy tens of cities.) 

Some of the rifle butts inadvertently brushed against him 
because of the thickness of the crowd, those people who 
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worshipped this tree. Yet, he did not flinch. He retained his ster 
smile, despite the dust that coated his face and a large part of th 
throng. However, one of those receiving orders had lost his self 
control. Thrown from God knows where, a large stone landed 
on the police chief s head, fracturing his skull. He sank to the 
ground, his smile still fixed on his lips, lying in a pool of blood 
and soil. The troops opened fire. Stones were flying through the 
air, heavy with dust. Shots rang out, though no one knew where 
they were coming from. Bodies fell. Others fled, scattering i n 
every direction, pushing and shoving one another. A cloud of 
dust rose up. It was a fully-fledged battle, total chaos. 

Feelings of anger, fear, hatred, courage and cowardice 
enveloped the tree that lay lifeless on the ground. Bullets were 
flying everywhere, ripping everything in their path. Everything 
became blurred: the laments, the weeping and dying screams. The 
police chief s lips still had a smile on them, despite the blood 
and soil, as though tens of cameras were crowded around him in 
order to get a shot of him. 

The people began to disperse. The narrow streets became 
empty as the doors and windows dotted along the haphazardly 
built walls were shut. Eyes appeared through the chinks and 
crannies in the walls, windows and doors. However, these eyes 
did not see anything except the troops, spread out across the 
clearing or posted at the entrance of the maze of squalid alleyways 
in which the sewage and garbage had amassed. 

Some shopkeepers, greengrocers, spice merchants and other 
small traders left their goods in order to take shelter wherever 
they could. A few old women who sold henna, herbs, locally 
produced soap and various magic paraphernalia such as rats 
tails, and crows’ heads, scattered in every direction, abandoning 
their wares on the pavement. The policemen approached their 
chief, who signalled to them to take him to one of the cars. One 
of the policemen was struck by the chief s extraordinary strength 
of character when he saw him lying there, still smiling as though 
nothing had happened. 
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Language Notes 

1. OUpI: sg. jta* = £>(pl. 

2. MCA “rent (money)” (pi. *i/ 1 ), < lS^I, “ to rent out” 

(tJ “to rent”, “hire”). In MSA, the usual term is .Uj 
(< >r', “to rent out”, “let” <> “to rent”, “hire”). 

3. |*-la^: lit. “muzzle”, “snout”. 

4. s JUj LJ L.; dialectal phrasing common in a large 
number of dialects (e. g. Egyptian and Iraqi as well as 
Moroccan). It is important to note that Jt« here does not 
refer to “money” or “wealth”; rather, it is a particle used to 
denote possession. MSA: .0 bj U L« 

5. strictly speaking (“Mister”, “Sir”), the form 

here is pronounced sidi and is used in North Africa for 
people enjoying a high social or religious status. It is also 
the usual epithet for saints, as is the case here: 

It is sometimes abbreviated to e.g. -C-s^ 

6. 03^: lit. meaning “storehouse” (< dy>-, u, “to store”), the 
word is used here in the peculiarly Moroccan sense of “the 
authorities” (formerly only the Treasury, i.e. “the place 
where the money is stored”). 

7. <<a makhzan man” (see above j^), i.e. “government 

official”. 

/ % 

8. Sa^UII; MCA “district office”. In MSA this word denotes 
“district”. 

9. (r j\) “to transmigrate (the spirit)”; cf. "> 

“metempsychosis”. Note that means to 

pretend to be someone else”, “to take over someone else s 
personality”. 

10. ^'p:“to seek a blessing (aS^-) from a saint. 

11. <As-: = Hi-, UiJl S (‘secretly’). 

12. jt-’u; sg. a*_c. 

13. ' >*b": this borrowing is increasingly used, at the detrimet 1 
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of the homegrown coinings aJ> or . 

J;l : superlative of aiU (“insignificant”). 

‘ p : MCA; MSA j&'j (“are thrown”). 

■ ■■ 



Ibrahim al-Faqlh 


Ahmad Ibrahim al-Faqlh was born in 1932 into a middle-class 
family in Mizda, a small village in the famous macadam hills 
of aaLJ-1 (Hamada Hamra), about 100 miles south of the 
Libyan capital Tripoli. After completing his secondary education 
in Libya, he went to Egypt in 1962 to study journalism. When 
he returned to Libya, al-Faqih worked briefly as a journalist 
before moving to London to study theatre. Resettling in Libya 
in 197 2 ) be became head of the country’s National Institute for 
Music and Drama. In the 1980s, during his stay in Britain as a 
diplomat attached to the Libyan embassy, he completed a PhD 
at the University of Edinburgh. 


Together with Ibrahim al-Kawnl (al-Koni)— a fellow member 
of the so-called Sixties Generation” — al-Faqlh is undoubtedly 
one of the most famous and influential Libyan authors of the 
present day. He has published the following collections ( of 
short stories: V A- V >Jl (The Empty Sea, 196 6); 

-u-lii! (Fasten Your Seatbelts, 1968); cJi (The 

Stars Disappeared, and Where W,ere You ?, 1985); j* ity (The 
Lady of Light, 1985); l (pj ve Beetles Are 


Ruling the Tree, 1998); and L — ..l- a Ll^. (Reflections of Venice). I® 
addition, al-Faqlh has also been prolific as a journalist and 


critic, playwright and novelist. Several of his works have been 


translated into English, including oVl> (Gazelles, and Other 
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Plays, 1999 ); jL *^' ( Valle y of Ashes, novel, i 9 9j);jJjLiJ 

(Charles, Diana and Me, and Other Stories, 1999); and 'J* 
f £ \zf‘\ J>G id (Who’s Afraid of Agatha Christie ?, novel, 1999). 
y\I-Faqlh also edited a volume of translated short stories written 
by Libyan authors that had originally appeared in the London- 
based magazine Azure under the title Libyan Short Stories (1999). 

Probably his most ambitious project to date is the prize- 
winning trilogy (translated as Gardens of the Nights, 1995), 
copsistin^ of (I Shall Offer Another City)-, 

( .yJ a x* (These Are the Borders of My Kingdom)-, and jL 
aJb-lj ai jA I A^Jal (A Tunnel Lit by a Woman). Like the Egyptian 
Yahya Haqqi’s p-il® (•> f.-C* (The Lamp of Umm Hashim, 1944) 
or the Sudanese al-Tayyib Salih’s jL-iJl Jl a (Season 
of Migration to the North, 1969), al-Faqlh’s trilogy highlights the 
alienation of Western-educated Arab - in this case, Libyan - 
intellectuals, on the cusp between the Western temptations 
to which they at some point give in and the realization that 
salvation can only come from within. 

The present story, extracted from jAi { c^-l, is 


to some extent also preoccupied with alienation, albeit not in 
the traditional sense inasmuch as it depicts the protagonist’s 
inability to deal with changes in tradition for reasons rooted 
within himself rather than being based on experiences outside 
is native society. The result, however, is no less dramatic and 
& c, and at times even comic, all of which is powerfully 
conveyed by al-Faqih’s tight, polished prose style, which, as the 

y elops, is increasingly at odds with the protagonist’s 
mental disarray. 



Excerpt from 
The Book of The Dead 


At first he thought that they had all, for some reason, decided 
to play truant that morning. On his way to class, the teache 
Mr Abd al-Hafiz, had walked past the teachers’ room. He too* 
had got into the routine of taking roll call. He continued his 
journey to the classroom through the long hallway, the walls of 
which were covered with notices and students’ drawings. 

When he saw that the door at the end of the hallway was 
closed, without a sound emanating from inside the room or any 
of the usual racket that could be heard every morning, he knew 
that the little devils had invented some excuse for not turning 
up for class that day. It also meant that he had to return to 
the school office to have it out with them about this recurrent 
absenteeism. He swore that he would record any student’s 
unauthorized absence, whatever their excuse or reason. 

As if to remove all doubt he opened the door, and without 
so much as glancing inside he closed it again. He considered 
going back to the school office, were it not for the faint whisper 
he had heard when opening the door. He looked inside again 
and, much to his surprise, he discovered that they were all there. 
They were sitting properly in their seats, quietly opening their 
copybooks and silently studying or writing. They behaved as 
though they had suddenly transformed into grown men. 

Abd al-Hafiz entered the classroom, completely dumbstruck. 
He immediately started looking around to see whether the fat 
cat from the Ministry was lurking somewhere. Indeed, the only 
possible explanation for this eerie calm that pervaded the class 
was that one of the ministerial inspectors had arrived before 
him to conduct an inspection round in order to embarrass him 
in front of the students and record that he had arrived late (ot 
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class. But then Abd al-Hafiz looked at the clock, and was f 
reassured that he was on time, no doubt about it. He w u 
defiantly raise his head to this inspector, whom he imagi** j 
standing next the blackboard. However, there was nobody the 
What kind of prank was this? He knew about the cat-and-mou 
game these inspectors were so proficient at, and inflicted un 
him. 

He walked around the blackboard and the desk, in case the 
inspector was hiding behind one of them, but there was no cat 
or mouse. He stopped for a minute, baffled and at a loss to 
explain what was going on. His gaze wandered around the room 
in search of something out of the ordinary, but everything was 
the way it should be: each boy was sitting at the desk which had 
been allocated to him at the beginning of the year; the window 
was still the same; the mulberry tree behind it, which had 
recently sprouted leaves, still stood proud and tall; the drawings 
on the wall were the same feeble and primitive scribblings that 
had always been there; the blackboard had not moved an inch 
from its place. This was definitely his classroom and these were 
definitely his students, with their usual faded, grimy features. 
He had not taken the wrong route into work, nor had he 
entered a school on another planet, in another country or city. 
Everything inside the classroom was as it should be, except, 
that is, for this eerie calm, which he had never witnessed in any 
classroom for as long as he had been a teacher. 

His attention was drawn to a previously empty seat at the 
back of the class which was now occupied by one of the students 
whom he was used to seeing in front of him, at the first desk 
on the left. He was about to ask him for the secret behind this 
change when his attention was drawn to the student’s former 
seat, where he suddenly discovered a demon — God help us! — 
sitting quietly. There was no doubt that this was a demon who 
had taken on the guise of a girl, and was sitting in this seat, 
close to him, impudently and shamelessly. It was against all the 
laws of nature! 
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He looked at her with consternation as she sat among h' 
male students as if she was one of them, as if she had know 
them, and they her, for ages; as if this was a perfectly normal 
and natural thing to do; as if there was nothing wrong with 
the fact that a girl was present in a school for boys and i n 
class devoted to the teaching of boys. He continued to stare at 
her, both in terror and astonishment, as though he had seen a 
corpse in his class. 

How could Mr Abd al-Hafiz bear a sight of this kind? After 
all, this was not a girls’ school, but a boys’ school, where all 
the teachers and students were male! How could this girl have 
ended up here, and what right did she have to come here and 
sit down, in front of him, on this morning? He was never going 
to allow any creature to catch him unawares like this. He had 
got up that morning, done his prayers, had breakfast, shaved, 
corrected his students’ assignments, put on his coat and come 
to school without even the slightest inkling that there would be 
a demon in the shape of a girl brazenly sitting in front of him. 
He could never have imagined that this was going to happen to 
him! 

He had always imagined that girls had to study other things, 
that they were taught by female teachers and surrounded by 
girls in schools especially for them, which had big iron gates 
and high walls and were filled with mystery and secrecy. 

He thought that what was taught to boys was for males only, 
and any female ought to be embarrassed and ashamed to hear it. 
He could never have imagined that any girl would depart from the 
principles of decency and modesty and sit down in class together 
with boys, with a total lack of shame and morals; to listen to the 
things the boys listened to, to write down what they wrote down 
and to be examined on the things they were examined on. As for 
this girl, she must surely be lost - either that, or she had slipp ec ^ 
into the school through the window. She was clearly engaged to 
some plot against him, and he was not going to treat her like the 
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other students, even if it was a sin or a crime under the law f 
which he would be made to appear before a judge. 

He was afraid that the students had noticed the terror and 
turmoil that had gripped him, so he pulled himself togeth ” 
straightened his posture, knitted his brow and addressed the 
girl formally, trying to conceal any trace of the excitement h 
felt within. 

“Stand up.” 

She stood up. How shameful! ... She was indeed a woman 
with a build and height similar to his. She had bulging breasts 
and long black hair that ran down to her shoulder blades. She 
was a woman who had blossomed, and the time had come for 
her to get married rather than mix with boys who had recently 
reached maturity at a secondary school. Surely this was a trap 

“Name?” 

Before she could open her mouth, the boy who had given up 
his seat for her and sat at the back of the class volunteered the 


answer: 

“Her name is Zahra, Sir.” 

He was infuriated by the intrusion of this boy who, as he 
only just now discovered, had a physical deformity, in addition 
to being ugly. His clothes were filthy, while his teeth were 
yellow-stained and worn. He knew that this boy scoured the 
streets for cigarette butts. 

Pretending not to have heard the boy, Mr Abd al-Hafiz 
repeated the question angrily, quickly running out of patience: 

“Name?” 

“Zahra Abd al-Salam.” 

He sensed both defiance and superiority in her voice. So, 
this Abd al-Salam allowed his nubile daughter to leave the house 
and brazenly go to a boys’ school, sit down with them and mix 
with them? What father in the world could possibly allow that? 

He looked for her name on his attendance sheet. It was there, 
written in pen, added to the list, which had been typewritten- 
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This made the entire matter even more obscure to him S 0 
school management knew about this. There was no doubt th a 
the girl was party to the scheme that was being plotted aga i nj 
him. Mr Abd al-Hafiz thought about all his enemies am 0 
the inspectors, who hated his frankness and time and ag a j n 
conspired against him, sometimes blocking his promotion 
They were also behind his having been transferred to anothe 
school, and now they could not find anything to do to him 
except if they broke every law and decree in the land. They 
plotted against him by putting a girl in one of the classes that 
he was teaching; indeed, this trap could not have been set for 
anyone except him. 

He had forgotten whether he had finished his preparation, 
just as he no longer knew whether he was supposed to teach 
Arabic or Religious Education that day. With a trembling 
hand, he picked up the chalk and went to the blackboard in 
order to write something down. He wrote down the date and 
then stopped, as if he realized for the very first time that it was 
the Seventies now, and that he had started working as a teacher 
twenty years earlier. Suddenly he felt weak and exhausted, and 
sat down again in his chair, feeling totally worn out. He noticed 
that the girl was still standing, and so he made a gesture with his 
hand, not knowing himself whether it meant that she should 
leave, sit down, disappear or die. 

However, she quietly sat down, raised her small head and 
looked at him, defiantly. At that moment, he decided that he 
would hand in his resignation that day, without any hesitation 
or regret. He sat down without saying a word and buried his 
head in his hands, oblivious to the probing eyes that surrounded 
him. He thought about this heresy ... this deviation ... this 
abomination. He had lived his entire life in piety, complying 
with the boundaries laid down by God, believing that women 
are inviolable and must be protected, and that their place is in 
the home, far from the gaze of men. He knew that when a man 
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and a woman are together, Satan is never far away So kj 
woman meets thirty men, or a thousand men, there ’ ^ a 
devils everywhere, enough to fill the universe; a catastroT* 
befall this world, while Judgment Day will be nigh. ? ? Wl!l 

Mr Abd al-Hafiz dictated a sentence the students h d ' 
parse, as he sat immersed in thought. As soon as he fii^ 
the lesson, he would go to the school management and hand^ 
his notice. This was the last time they would try to make h' i 
refign. This was exactly what they wanted. They had put 
girl in front of him in a desperate attempt to make him do h 
But he would not resign. He was not going to allow them to 
win just like that. The wisest course of action for him was not 1 
to rise to the bait and remain a thorn in their side. 

When he finished the lesson, Mr Abd al-Hafiz angrily went 
to see the head teacher. It was clear that he was going to feed 
him some story or other. As it turned out, the girl’s father was 
a government official who had recently been transferred to this 
remote part of the city, where there was no other secondary 
school except this one. Lest the girl be prevented from getting 
an education, the school had been obliged to accept her. The 
Ministry had agreed, and the girl was placed in the school. 
So, it was clearly a legal matter. However, he was not going to 
be deceived by this ruse, since he knew all the tricks of these 
youngsters who all of a sudden called the shots at the Ministry’s 
Centres for Educational Management and Orientation. He was 
going to fight them, by himself; he was going to show them the 
extent to which this entire business was crooked. 

The next day, he decided to ignore the girl. There was 
no doubt that the best thing to do was to pretend to forget 
about her, to ignore her and to teach his class as though she 
was not there at all. Mr Abd al-Hafiz made up his mind that 
he would not direct any question to her, nor would he collect 
her copybook or refer to her presence or absence. He would 
disregard her and treat her with contempt until either she or 
whoever brought her here became ashamed, and she returned 
whence she had come, humiliated and defeated. 
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He entered the class, once again surprised at the str 
silence he had thought exceptional the day before. Sudd^M 
the disputes, fights and din had disappeared. The boys 
like beings from another planet, one where there were no 
pens, forests, monkeys or sand. The dirt had disappeared fr 0 | 
their faces, which gleamed like lamps. They had made an ttfo 
with their appearance; their hair was combed, while they Wer ] 
wearing elegant, clean clothes. The poor among them had 
suddenly become rich, their humble dwellings transformed 
into castles, their ignorant peasant mothers into sophisticated 
learned ladies. It was as though he was seeing them for the first 
time. A new spirit, one which he had never experienced in the 
whole of his teaching career, pervaded this class that day; a 
perfume he hadn’t smelled before was spreading through the 
air. It occurred to him that this was the first time that everyone 
had actually been present. And when he asked for an answer to 
a question, he found that all of them, without exception, had 
a written reply. What had happened to them, and what miracle 
had brought about this dangerous revolution? 

During the lesson, Mr Abd al-Hafiz gradually discovered 
the strange transformation that had taken place in those 
students. Whereas once most of them had been apathetic, dim 
and distracted during lessons, they had now suddenly become 
hardworking, eager to reply. It was then that he had an epiphany, 
for that was really what it was; the fact that answers appeared 
on their lips with the kind of fluency and eloquence he had 
never witnessed in a class up until that moment made him 
realize, for the very first time, the importance of his teaching. 
Students listened to his words as though what he was saying 
informed them about what was going on in the world, and held 
the mysteries of existence. This was something he had never 
experienced before in his twenty years of teaching. Without 
realizing, he found himself looking at the girl, taking in her 
cockiness and the diabolical power she was endowed with. She 
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was sitting innocently in her chair, as though this sorceress 
not know the extent of the power she wielded, as though wW 
was happening had nothing to do with her. What demonic land I 
did she come from, that she was able to succeed where all thj 
educational books and Ministries of Education in the world h A 
failed? 


However, it is not books and ministries, nor countries 
organizations, equipment or fleets that fail to make students' 
but students themselves; they are inhabited by evil spirits' 
filling the world with unrest, tumult and strife. Their greatest 
amusement is not to study, but to engage in fighting, resistance 
and disruptive activities. Rather than studying, their biggest joy 
is being annoying, stubborn and fractious. Then, she came and 
brought Satan’s trickery to mankind. It was this trickery that 
turned their poverty into wealth, their stupidity into intelligence, 
their ugliness into handsomeness. Mr Abd al-Hafiz was certain 
that she was able to wave a magic wand over the Earth and make 
it come alive, or conjure up a flock of pigeons or a colony of 
rabbits from her sleeve. She could produce any miracle if she 
wanted. There was something strange and terrifying in all of this 
which he, as a mere mortal, was incapable of fathoming. 

Once again he glanced over at her, and noticed something 
in her features that shed light on what had baffled him; it was 
that everything about her was normal. It was clear from the very 
first time he had laid eyes on her that she could not have been 
anything but Libyan. There was something deep-rooted in her 
“Libyan-ness” that was reflected in her features. He saw it in the 
slight yellowness that the signs of wealth and prosperity could 
not conceal. In spite of the yellowness, beauty emanated from 
her face, the kind of beauty of oases filled with date palms, qui £t 
and unassuming. He did not see anything in her features that 
was extraordinary, that betrayed the power she held. Yet Mr Abd 
al-Hafiz kept thinking she was a devilish being that belonged to a 
world other than our own ... 
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Suddenly, all his suspicions were confirmed when he glan r ■ 
at the bottom of her chair and saw that her feet were like donkev' 
hooves. He nearly uttered a shriek loud enough to shatter all 
walls of the school, but then he realized that it was simply th ' 
heels of her shoes. He was afraid she could now read his thoughts 
become angry with him and decide to use her tricks to transform 
him on the spot into a pillar, a tree, a frog or a meowing cat. The 
thought of this danger sent shivers throughout his body - God 
protect us from Satan! Then, he closed the religion book and left 
the class before the lesson had ended. 


When he got home, Mr Abd al-Hafiz was still shaking. He 
felt an overwhelming fear, as though he had committed some 
crime, and some terrifying punishment would inevitably befall 
him. He imagined her following him everywhere with her 
donkey’s hooves. Sometimes she would be sporting two scary 
wings like those of a bat, or she would be a dragon, fearsome 
flames spewing forth from its mouth. Other times, he imagined 
her with claws like those of a mythical animal, or she would 
appear to him as Satan, chasing him wherever he went. He had 
to force himself more than once not to repeat her name in a 
loud voice, out of sheer fear and terror. 

After his morning prayers he discovered one of her 
notebooks. He had forgotten his promise not to take it together 
with the other students’ copybooks. He sat down, turning it over 
with trembling fingers. However, contrary to what he thought, 
there was nothing strange or bizarre about the copybook; it did 
not contain any magical words or riddles such as those found 
in the Book of the Dead. Everything was normal, just as in all 
the other copybooks, except that her handwriting was better 
and more beautiful. He made up his mind; with the obstinacy 
of a child, he grabbed hold of his pen and gave her a low mark 
despite the fact that all her answers were correct. He would 
engage her in battle. He would not flinch before the oppressi ve 
kings that served her. 
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In class he awaited her reaction, expecting to be turned ‘ 
a mouse, cat or frog. He would neither yield nor scold as u° 
question was one of principle and dignity, life or death. He' ^ 
that she was distressed as she compared her copybook with 
neighbour s. She was about to say something when he peevish/ 
silenced her so she would cry, commit suicide or throw herself 
out of the window. He would not be fooled by her wiliness and 
cunning; he would fight this black magic that she had brought 
with her until his dying breath. Lesson after lesson went by, and 
he continued to provoke her, taking every opportunity to rebuke 
her; despite her zeal, he consistently gave her the lowest mark. 

As for her, it was as though she was not party to the fight- 
she sat calmly in her chair, while her warm fragrance spread 
throughout the classroom. She took a strange interest in her 
lessons, as if the entire thing did not concern her. There was no 
doubt that this calm was entirely feigned, and this composure 
artificial; no doubt she was preparing something dreadful for 
him. Every day he imagined that this dreadful thing would 
take place; he would find the school turned into a pile of ashes 
or the students transmogrified into monkeys. He imagined 
waking up one day and finding that he had become a rabbit, a 
hedgehog or a pig. One day after another passed as he awaited 
the catastrophe that lay in store for him - an earthquake or 
the arrival of Judgment Day. But neither the earthquake nor 
Judgment Day came. If something was going to happen, it 
would no doubt become clear to him very soon. 

When one day he entered the classroom and did not find 
her there, he felt as though the thing on which he had built 
his life had suddenly collapsed. The magic that had filled the 
classroom had vanished, as had the perfume. He was once again 
faced with the boys ugliness, poverty and stupidity as they all 
reverted to their previous despicable state. The classroom had 
become darker and gloomier; the sun that had risen along the 
ceiling of the room was extinguished that day. 
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He always imagined that the girl’s disappearance f roni 
school would constitute a victory for him, and fill his heart 
with joy and pride. He felt that he had lived on the edge of 
his nerves these past days; he had fought her magic to get this 
result. However, this was not a sweet victory. Instead, he felt 
that a strange sense of grief had gripped his heart, while his 
throat was as dry as tinder. He felt he had lost something very 
precious that had filled his heart every morning - a driving 
force and a challenge. For the first time, he began to reflect 
on the entire episode, and was left with a feeling of remorse. 
Spiders were weaving their webs inside his chest. He had been 
mean in his treatment of her. He had been unfair to imagine 
her as Satan, a demon or a dragon, when in fact she was only a 
small, innocent child. If he had married young, he could have 
had a daughter her age. He stared into the classroom, which 
looked as deserted as a ruin, inhabited by the diabolical boys. 
He seriously thought of going to look for her to ask for her 
forgiveness. He would talk to her father, humbly requesting the 
latter to send his daughter back to school, where he would treat 
her like a princess or a queen. He resolved to do this at the 
earliest opportunity; but then the next day she was back, and 
returned the students’ wealth and handsomeness to them as her 
warm perfume once again wafted through the classroom. 

The sun once more shone in class, and Mr Abd al-Hafiz 
noticed with joy that a flock of sparrows now rested in his heart. 
The tree stretched its branches and blossomed inside his chest. 
For the first time, teaching was the most beautiful profession 
in the world. It was no longer a heavy chore to come to class; 
rather, it was a feast that was repeated each day. The girl was 
no rebel, foreigner or dragon; she was a pretty little girl, who 
radiated, and to whom he showed love and affection. He was 
generous in his marks for her. He would grow worried if she 
was only one minute late. He missed her from the moment he 
left the classroom until he returned the next day. 
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Throughout all this, Mr Abd al-Hafiz did not realize that h 1 
was increasingly paying attention to his appearance. He started 
wearing the suit he used to save for Eid, every day. He started to 
shave every morning and put cologne on, whereas previously he 
would forget to shave once or twice a week. For the first time 
he reflected on his past life. He realized that he had prematurely 
entered a phase in his life, believing, wrongfully, that he was 
nearing the age of retirement when in reality he was only forty-, 
five or forty-six. Despite the fact that he had a wife, whose body 
had withered, and children who milled about like ants inside the 
house, he was still in the prime of life. Most of life’s goodness and 
sweetness still lay ahead of him. He would be unjust to himself, 
to his age and youth, if he were to think of himself as an old man. 
Did he not have a grandfather who married his eighth or ninth 
wife while he was in his seventies? He again felt like a boy, the 
same age as his students, new blood rushing through his veins. 
He saw a beautiful carpet on which boats, gardens, birds and 
butterflies were painted, and which stretched between his house 
and the school; every morning he walked upon this carpet. No 
sooner did he see the girl sitting calmly in her seat, spreading her 
light like a lamp, than his body would be immersed in a delicious 
daze. He knew that the remit of her magic had increased and that 
he, like the students, had fallen under her spell. He would get 
through the lesson feeling happy, finishing up very quickly. He 
would be seized by a passion for her and wait impatiently until 
he saw her again the next day. 

Mr Abd al-Hafiz did not know why, afterwards, he came to 
hate staying indoors, as if there was something inside him that 
was restricted by the houses, rooms and places that had ceilings, 
walls and doors. So he began to increase the frequency of his 
walks outside, in squares and public gardens. He would look at 
the sea, addicted to thinking about this girl who had suddenly 
entered his life just as she had entered his classroom, out o 
the blue. Over time he began to experience a strange feeling 
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towards her, which filled his heart with fear. It was a sensation 
he did not want to express or acknowledge, except to himself. 

It was a strange creature that reared its head from under the ice 
mounts and appeared detached from the mind and will, defying 
all the rules and laws of one’s being, challenging all the customs 
and traditions in which he believed, all the high ideals to which 
he had devoted himself. He refused to recognize or believe this, 
since to do so would bring about the disaster he was expecting. 

Every morning he saw her sitting in her seat, innocently and 
meekly as though she was unaware of the odious struggle raging 
inside of him, which emitted a terrible deafening noise. While 
these light, unknown threads tied him so strongly to her, he 
resisted and fought as though allowing his heart to give in would 
result in his falling into a dark, bottomless abyss. If he gave his 
thought free expression it would hover around her and give rise 
to a frightful, massive shock that would cause all the buildings 
in the world to come crashing down on him. The blaze burned 
his heart; it was the first time in his life that he had felt this kind 
of inflamed passion, as though it had always been there, covered 
by a huge pile of ashes, until the arrival of this girl rekindled the 
cinders and they grew into a blazing inferno raging within him. 

The biggest tragedy was that she had begun to come to him in 
a dream. It was not a dragon spewing fire, or a mythical creature 
with batwings; it was a beautiful young girl with an inviting glow 
who came to him in his sleep. He would meet her in a wide, open 
space, as though they were Adam and Eve suddenly fallen down 
to Earth, meeting up after having lost each other for many years. 
However, the meeting was a shock — a terrifying, sweet, horrible, 
beautiful and loathsome clash. Mr Abd al-Hafiz would awake 
from his sleep in a panic, begging God for forgiveness. He woul 
stumble along to school, ashamed and confused. He did not have 
the strength to look at her, or at anyone else for that matter, as 
though anyone looking into his eyes would immediately discove* 
a loathsome deed. 
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As the days went by, he became increasingly convinced nJ 
the fact that he was the victim of a secretly hatched conspi ra 
and that he had been right from the start in seeing somethi i 
diabolical in this scheming girl. She had begun to deceive hiin 
with her innocent and meek appearance, and she had caugjj t ' 
him in her net. She had cast her black magic on him and 
masterfully ensnared him, and he now saw himself stumbling 
like a blind man towards a terrifying quagmire filled with 
turpitude, debauchery, godlessness and filth. He had become 
the victim of satanic, demonic or magic designs and actions. 
This feeling grew like a satanic flower within him, against all 
intelligence, logic and will. It grabbed hold of him, mocking 
ideals, traditions, morals and virtue. This feeling could not 
have come to him out of the blue; it had to be by design or 
as a result of some magical power. From the outset, he had 
imagined that something dreadful would come to pass. If 
it was an earthquake or Judgment Day, it did not happen. 
Instead, something more dreadful and terrifying happened. It 
had brought him to this chasm and made him - a teacher and 
educator - think about this girl in this shameful and terrifying 
way, which was devoid of morals, dignity and virtue. She was 
the age his daughter would be if he had one, and he would be 
her Religious Education teacher. 

The only way to resist her spell would be to fight magic with 
magic. And so Mr Abd al-Hafiz began to delve into old, yellow- 
stained books with a frenzy that bordered on hysteria, in the 
hope of finding something that would counteract the effect of 
her book, which she had brought from the world of the dead and 
ghosts. Much to the surprise of his wife and children, he turneoj 
the house upside down searching for a trace of this magic- 
began to dig up the threshold to the house with a pickaxe, j 
to the illusion that they had buried something for him there.^ Jj 
ripped the covers of the copybooks and schoolbooks in searc 




something the size of a safety pin hidden in one of them 


He did 
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not hesitate to cut off all the hair on his head, since he though 
that an alien body the size of a grain of dust had insinu ate J 
itself in his hair. He was convinced that all around him people 
were looking at him and whispering. He saw the school head 
threatening to dismiss him. He saw his wife take her children 
and leave for her family’s home. He saw his students laughing 
disdainfully and rudely when he arrived. All his suspicions had 
been confirmed. He had uncovered all their tricks. He knew that 
they were all plotting against him and using this girl to destroy 
his life. He was also convinced of the fact that his wife, students, 
the school head and teachers, the inspector from the Ministry 
and its directors, were all part of this conspiracy. Nothing could 
quench his thirst for revenge except to set fire to his home, the 
school and the Ministry without further ado. Mr Abd al-Hafiz 
resolutely proceeded to carry out this plan. 
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Language Notes 


1. j' >$J': interestingly enough, this is primarily used in ECA- 

MSA ^-y*, Note that in the text, the phrase J-iill 
refers to a bad joke, whereby J Au does not have its usual 
meaning of “heavy”; rather, in this context it refers to 
“difficult to laugh with”. In this context, one may refer to 
the Arabic expression jo, meaning “very serious” (of a 
person), as opposed to jo, “light-hearted”. 

2 . 3_Lci _\_s; s'jxJ* j It, 

3. (JjJ' ^ (i-lL; this expression, which consists of a finite 
verb followed by flf (“complete”) + j-uk. of the same verb 
indicates that something is done to the fullest extent. Note, 
however, that this construction only occurs with verbs of 
realization and knowledge such as and 

4. vi-j yip; (also c-j yip, pi. jUp): this refers to a class of 
fantastic beings from the netherworld, known for their 
power and cunning. In contemporary folklore, they 
are regarded as a type of (see Jj-UiJ' ^1^-) or demon 
(while in Egypt it can also denote the ghost of a deceased 
person). The word c-j yip is also commonly used to denote 
naughtiness, e.g. yip cJ', “you little devil” (e. g. to a 
child). 


5 . jl*JJ L; lit. “oh, the shame” (< jLp, “shame”, “dishonour )• 
This expression is commonly used with reference to acts 
that are considered shameful. Also note the J after the 
vocative patical L is pronounced J. This construction 
(which is highly classical) can also be used with a proper 
noun: e.g. -ikki. L (meaning “come and help Muhammad ) 

6. olla-Jjl: this is part of a common saying (£*-*■ 
JllaLsJl jlS"j VJ o' j), according to which the 

Devil is always the third person present (a metaphor f° r 
temptation and evil) when a man and a woman are alone 



together. The saying is based on the famous hadith (saying 
of the Prophet Muhammad): jUaik!' jlS'j V) 0 

1 jJJU note t ^ iat ex P re ssion can also (more rarely) 
mean: “What do you think?” 

8. j up: pi. though strictly meaning any “feast day”, it is 
often used to refer to the most important Muslim feast, the 
J»V' or “Feast of Immolation”, which takes place at 
the end of tlm pilgrimage (Hajj), on the tenth day of the 
month ji. 


9. (U y-) i±~* (u,i): the use of the word (lit. “to spit”) here is 
a reference to the k'lii, a sorceress who ties knots in a cord 
and then spits on them while uttering a curse (cf. Qur’an, 
sura 113:4). 


Najib Mahfuz 

• • 


Najib Mahfuz (Naguib Mahfouz) (1911-2006), is widely 
considered one of the most prolific and accomplished Arab 
writers of the twentieth century. He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1988 and wrote a total of thirty-five 
novels, fourteen collections of short stories and plays, as well as 
three collections of journalism. 

Mahfuz was born in the working-class district of Al-Jamaliyya 
in Cairo where he lived until the age of twelve, when his family 
moved to the Abbasiyya suburb. Both districts provided the 
background for much of his writing. 

After studying philosophy at Cairo University, he worked as 
a civil servant for many years alongside his journalistic activity, 
which included contributions to many Egyptian publications 
(e. g. al-Risala, al-Hilal and al-Ahram). 

Thoroughly grounded in both classical and modern Arabic 
literature, Mahfuz was also very familiar with, and influenced 
by, European authors such as Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Maupassant, 
Chekhov and the French philosopher Henri Bergson. Critics 
traditionally classify Mahfuz’s work into four chronological 
phases: historical, realistic, modernist and traditional. 

Mahfuz’s literary career began with short stories, which he 
initially published in literary Egyptian ^magazines and then! 
later as a collection of stories entitled J yT-l ( The Whisp eTS 
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f . Ma( j ne ss, 1938). Despite his great literary success, Mahfuz 
j tn work as a civil servant in various government 

continueu 

departments until his retirement in 1971. 

After his early “historical” period, which included the novels 
<jj ( The Game of Fate, 1939), ^ j-s'j ( Rhodopis , 1943) and 
tjp ( The Struggle of Thebes, 1944), Mahfuz’s interest in the 
1 50s" shifted to the situation of the modern Egyptians and 
the impact social changes were having on the lives of ordinary 
people. His main work of this period is undoubtedly the so- 
called “Cairo Trilogy”, which consists of fv. {Palace 

Walk, 1956), J TIL {Palace of Desire, 1957) and *1 JLL]\ {Sugar 

Street, 1957)- All three are set in the Cairo of Mahfuz’s youth 
and depict the vicissitudes of the family of al-Sayyid Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Jawadl over three generations, between World War I 
and 1950. This work is regarded by many critics as the pinnacle 
of the author’s realistic period. 

After President Nasser’s death in 1970, Mahfuz wrote the 
novel {Karnak, 1974), in which he attacked the police 

state and its nefarious effects on the population. Among 
Mahfuz’s other works one may mention LJjU- -sNjl {The 
Children of Gebelawi, 1967); {The Thief and the Dog, 

D6 1); {Miramar, 1967); and iLLj {The Journey of 

Ibn Fattouma, 1983). His creative imagination is most vivid in 
{The Harafish, 1977) and id ^jS\ JLJ {Arabian 
Nights and Days, 1982). 

Despite being Egypt’s most popular writer and a national 
mstitution, Mahfuz’s views did not meet with everyone’s 
approval, and in 1994 he narrowly survived an attempt on his 
1 e when he was stabbed by an unidentified attacker, thought 
t0 a re Hgious fundamentalist. The attack had a huge impact 
n his health and all but ended his writing career. 

hanks to the Nobel Prize, Mahfuz was the first Arab author 
b 8 a in popularity in the West, and nearly all his books have 
( n trans lated into many languages. 
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The current story is taken from the collection Uj - \ 
s y. (/ Saw, in a Dream, 1982) and is a typical example of 
Mahfuz’s fascination with magical realism. A tale of conjoined 
Siamese twins is turned almost into a kind of tragic comedy The 
descriptions of each twin, their preoccupations and moods bea 
witness to Mahfuz’s vivid imagination and creative prowess 
In more ways than one the story may also be regarded as an 
allegory of the relationship between individuals whose lives are 
inextricably (literally, in this case) linked with one another, and 
the contradictions and struggles that ensue from that bond. 


J 




Qismati and Nasibi 
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God had given Mohsen Khalil, the spice seller, everything b' 

heart desired, except, that is, children. Many years went hv 

u y> snd 

still there were no children. Yet Mohsen Khalil tried very hard 
to be satisfied with what God had chosen to bestow upon him 

He was of medium height, which was fitting for one who 
believed in moderation in all things. He was overweight but 
maintained that this was an attractive feature in both men and 
women, as well as a sign of prosperity. He was proud of his 
huge nose, his strong jawline and the mutual love that existed 
between him and other people. 

Fate had smiled upon him by granting him Sitt Anabaya 
In addition to being an excellent housewife, she was a buxom, 
fresh-looking beauty with luscious, rosy skin. 

Chickens, geese and rabbits roamed freely atop their one- 
storey house. Devotees of Sitt Anabaya’s cooking never ceased 
to wax lyrical about her splendid dishes and pastries made with 
lashings of traditional butter. 

Life had been good to the couple in every respect, except in 
stubbornly denying them the joy of offspring. They had tried 
everything, but to no avail. Sitt Anabaya had sought the advice 
of loved ones as well as fortune-tellers, soothsayers and the like. 
She even visited shrines. Eventually, she went to see medical 
doctors. Unfortunately, their verdict was not encouraging in 
that the problem lay with both husband and wife. They added 
that there was hardly any hope left for them. And so, a dark 
cloud of sadness settled above the couple. 

But just as Mohsen approached his forty-fifth birthday and 
Sitt Anabaya turned forty, their prayers were finally answered. 
When Sitt Anabaya was certain she was pregnant, she cried out. 
“Thank God and Sidi al-Kurdi, I’m pregnant!” 

Mohsen was overjoyed and full of gratitude. The news soon 
circulated throughout al-Wayliya, the area near the Abbasiyy 2 
district where the couple lived and where Mohsen had his 
shop. 
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The wondrous nine months of waiting finally passed t 
then came the hour of childbirth, with the cries of l a 'h 
turning into a chant of joy for the couple. 

As soon as the midwife picked up the baby, she stared at th 
infant in astonishment and bewilderment, and began to intone 
the traditional religious formulae. She hurried to the luxurious 
east wing of the clinic to look for Mohsen. When he saw th 
anxious look on the midwife’s face, he murmured in a worried 
tone: 

“May God have mercy on us! What’s happened?” 

She hesitated, and whispered: “It’s a strange creature, Mr 
Mohsen.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The lower body is joined, but the upper half is split!” 

“No!” 

“Come and see for yourself.” 

“How is Sitt Anabaya doing?” 

“She is fine, but unaware of what is going on around her.” 

Filled with anxiety and disappointment, Mohsen rushed 
towards the baby. He stared at the strange creature, the bottom 
half of which was indeed joined, with two legs and an abdomen, 
whereas the top half consisted of two parts, each with its own 
chest, neck, head and face. The twins were screaming together, 
as if each of them was protesting against his situation or 
demanding complete independence and freedom. Mohsen 
was overwhelmed by a variety of emotions — confusion, 
bewilderment, embarrassment, a sense of foreboding about the 
problems that lay in store — all of which gathered around him 
like dark, heavy clouds. 

Inwardly, he began to repeat the traditional phrase that he 
normally used in business after a failed deal: “May God grant 
me profit!” 

Indeed, he wished it were possible to get rid of this defect, 
so that he could have peace of mind. Going about her routine 
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duties, the midwife said: 

“The baby’s in good health. All vital functions are 
normal.” 

Mohsen retorted: “Both of them?” 

Confused, the midwife said: “They are not twins; this is 
baby!” 

Mohsen wiped the sweat that had appeared on his face and 
forehead as a result of his inner turmoil as well as the summer 
heat, and asked: “Why can’t we consider them two babies?” 

“How can there be two of them when it is impossible to 
separate one from the other!” 

“It is indeed a problem. I wish it had never been born.” 

The midwife said, in a preaching tone: “Whatever the case may 
be, it is God’s gift, and it is unwise to question His wisdom.” 

Mohsen sought forgiveness from God. The midwife 
continued: 

“I will register the baby as one person.” 

Mohsen sighed, and said: “We will become a laughing stock, 
and the talk of the town!” 

“Patience is a virtue!” 

“But wouldn’t it be better to consider the child as two, with 
a single abdomen?” 

“He can’t deal with life except as a single person.” 

They stood in silence, exchanging glances, until she asked 
him: 

“What do you want to call him?” 

As he kept silent, she said: “Muhammadayn! Do you think 
this is a suitable name?” 

He did not utter a word, shaking his head in resignation. 

Sitt Anabaya was shocked when she realized what was going 
on. She wept for many hours until her beautiful eyes were all 
red. She felt just like her husband. However, this situation did 
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not last long, as both Sitt Anabaya and her husband responded 
to their parental instincts. 

She started breastfeeding the baby on the right, and when 
the crying stopped, she fed the one on the left. Instinctively 
she started calling the baby on the right “Qismati” and the one 
on the left “Nasibi”, as these were the two names by which the 
newborn had been called since the first week. 

Each child had his own individual personality; Qismati 
would be asleep while Nasibi remained awake, babbling, crying 
or suckling. As time went by, the astonishment waned, except 
outside the home. What was once odd and weird soon became 
familiar. 

Both Qismati and Nasibi received their fair share of care, 
love and tenderness. 

When family members came to visit, the mother would say: 
“No matter what, he is my son,” or, “They are my sons.” 

As for Mohsen, he began to reiterate the phrase: “Ours is 
not to question the wisdom of God!” 

Realizing that childhood does not last long, he thought 
about the future with worry and trepidation. Sitt Anabaya, for 
her part, was completely absorbed by her twin burden, as she 
had to breastfeed, change and raise not one but two children. 
She had to control her nerves when one of them slept and 
needed silence, while the other would wake up wanting to play. 

Thank God, they had different features; Qismati had a deep 
brown complexion, with soft lineaments and hazel eyes, while 
Nasibi had a white complexion with black eyes and a large 
nose. 

The twins began to crawl about on their two feet and four 
hands, uttering one word after another, and trying to walk. It 
became clear that Qismati learned to speak more quickly, but 
had to yield to Nasibi when it came to crawling and walking, or 
playing with things and destroying them. 

Nasibi remained the dominant one in their early years, 
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which were marked by naughtiness, destruction, the chasing 
of chickens and the torturing of cats. Thanks to Qismati’s 
submissiveness to Nasibi, the boys did not quarrel, except on 
those rare occasions when Qismati would want to rest and 
Nasibi would prod him with his elbow, making Qismati cry 
continuously. 

When they turned four, or just afterwards, they began 
looking out the window at the children outside. They would 
raise their eyes towards the sky from the rooftop and ask a 
multitude of questions: 

“Why does each boy have only one head?” 

Confused, Sitt Anabaya answered: “God creates people the 
way He sees fit.” 

“Always God ... God ... Where is He, this God?” 

Mohsen answered: “He sees us, but we do not see Him. He 
can do anything, and woe unto those who disobey Him!” He 
told them what they needed to do in order to gain His approval. 
Qismati grew worried and told Nasibi: 

“Listen to me, or I will hit you ...” 

They would watch the moon during the summer nights, 
and extend their arms towards it. While Qismati sighed with 
resignation, Nasibi would erupt with anger. This prompted 
Mohsen Khalil to ask: 

“Do we imprison them in the house forever?” 

Sitt Anabaya said: “I am worried they’ll be bullied by other 
children ...” 

Hajj Mohsen decided to carry out an experiment. He sat 
on the doorstep of the house in a wicker chair, and placed 
his children in another chair beside him. Children of all ages 
soon gathered around them to take a closer look at the strange 
creature, and no manner of rebuke or reprimand could stop 
them. The father had no alternative but to pick them up and 
carry them back into the house, whispering with grief: “The 
problems have started.” 
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However, an idea came to Sitt Anabaya by divine inspiration 
She suggested that she could convince her neighbour to send h 
son Tariq and daughter Samiha to play with Muhammadayn 
The neighbour, Mashkura, agreed. So Tariq and Samiha came 
over; Tariq was a year older than Muhammadayn, whereas 
Samiha was the same age. 

At first, they panicked and did not want to become friends 
with Muhammadayn. Sitt Anabaya bribed them with presents 
until they became used to them. The neighbour’s children were 
also led by their curiosity and sense of adventure. 

In the end, Qismati and Nasibi were pleased with their new 
playmates, but the fact that they greatly loved having them 
around did not mean that their love was returned. 

They talked about many things, played various games and 
invented lots of stories. And so, they found others to whom 
they could throw their football and with whom they could play 
tug-of-war. 

Samiha became the object of their desire, with each of them 
wanting to keep her for himself. When they watched television, 
they would argue about who would sit next to her. 

It was because of Samiha that they had their first real fight in 
front of their family, which led to a bloody lip for Qismati and 
black eyes for Nasibi. This incident marked Qismati’s freedom 
from Nasibi; thenceforth, he felt an individual in his own right. 
From that moment on, both of them could agree and disagree. 

One day, Hajj Mohsen said: “They are now at an age that 
they should go to school.” Sitt Anabaya frowned, her face 
showing the guilt she felt inside. Then he said: “This is not 
open to discussion!” After thinking for a long time, he added: 
“I will bring them teachers. They should at least learn to count 
so that they can take my place in the shop.” 

Teachers came and instructed the boys in the basics of 
religion, language and mathematics. Qismati’s response to 
learning was very encouraging. Nasibi, on the other hand, had 
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no desire to learn, and hence was slower in his understa H' 

As a result, he resented his brother and disturbed classes^ 
singing, playing and childish teasing. The difference^ ^ 
especially irritating during the religious education clas!** 
which Qismati took to with enthusiasm while Nasibi displ aye< j 
total indifference. The teacher was doubly annoyed by Nasibi’ 
stubbornness. Mohsen reprimanded Nasibi on many occasions 
but could not bring himself to hit him. 

At the age of eight, Qismati wanted to pray and fast, and 
despite the fact that Nasibi was not interested, the latter found 
himself participating in the ablutions to a great extent, while 
being more or less forced to bow and prostrate. Realizing the 
weakness of his position, he had no choice but to resign himself 
to the facts. At the same time, he became consumed with anger 

Nasibi was ordered by his father to fast, but he tried to break 
his fast in secrecy in order to allay his hunger. Qismati, however, 
was quick to protest, saying: “Don’t forget that we share one 
abdomen. If you take a single morsel, I’ll tell Father.” Nasibi 
was patient on that occasion, but it did not last, and he started 
to cry. His mother took pity on him, and told her husband: 

‘“God only demands of a soul what it can bear.’ Let the boy 
be until he’s one or two years older.” 

Confused, the father replied: “If he breaks his fast, he will 
break the fast of the other as well!” 

The problem was only solved by the Imam of the Sidi al-Kurdi 
mosque, who claimed that it was the intention that counted. So 
Qismati s fast was lawful even if it was broken by Nasibi. And so 
Qismati continued to fast even if Nasibi did not. 

Each of them had now developed his own personality. They 
increasingly grew to dislike one another, and the moments 
in which they got on became few and far between. Tearfully, 
their mother said: “My God, they cannot stand each other, y et 
neither can live without the other. How can they go through 
life like this?” 
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She went through hard times as the twins argued a b 
everything and anything. Qismati loved cleanliness, whiT 
Nasibi hated the very idea of bathing unless he was obliged t * 
do so. Their parents mediated between them, asking Qismati ° 
give up some of the cleanliness while in exchange Nasibi would 
become a lot less dirty. 

Nasibi was a glutton and never had enough, which caused 
Qismati indigestion. 

Qismati was fond of love songs, while Nasibi loved loud 
music. The major source of disagreement, however, was caused 
by Qismati’s increasing love of reading and knowledge. When 
Qismati was reading, Nasibi preferred playing out on the terrace 
and annoying passers-by and neighbours. 

Nasibi could tolerate Qismati’s reading for a while, but then 
he would spoil his concentration, after which they would engage 
in a fight that usually ended in victory for Nasibi. Qismati 
would try to use negotiation rather than senseless violence: “I’ve 
got my hobbies and you’ve got yours; but my hobbies are more 
suited to our unnatural circumstances.” 

Nasibi replied, severely: ‘This means that life will become a 
permanent prison.” 

“But we have no part in the outside world.” 

On the outside, there’s happiness, whereas in this room 
there’s only grief.” 

You always annoy people, and so they mock us.” 

I can t but behave like that. I am even thinking about 
flaunting myself in the street.” 

“You will turn us into a laughing stock.” 

At this point, Nasibi shouted: “I hate being imprisoned. I 
envy the stars.” 

Qismati replied, derisively: “You’re out of your mind.” 

Nasibi s reply came fast and hard: “There’s no way we can 
ever agree.” 
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“But as you can see, we’re one, despite the fact that the ’ 
two of us!” 

“That’s the problem! But you have to submit to me without 
resisting.” 

“You’re stubborn and you love to argue.” 

Their parents called them into the living room for a meeting 
They no longer had any peace of mind, and their happiness was 
ruined. They believed that tragedy would strike the household if 
they did not remedy the situation quickly. Sitt Anabaya kissed 
them both, and said: “You have to love each other; if you do, all 
problems will vanish.” 

Nasibi said: “He’s the one who hates me!” 

But Qismati retorted: “You’re the one who hates me\" 

Despondently, Sitt Anabaya said: “You’re two in one, 
inseparable, and there must be love.” 

Hajj Mohsen then said: “Reason demands that you get on, 
otherwise your life will become hell. It is not acceptable for 
one of you to oppress the other. It is possible to live together 
in harmony. Nasibi should be patient when Qismati wants to 
read, and in return Qismati should willingly agree to play with 
Nasibi. You also have to accept to listen to different kinds of 
songs so that each can enjoy his favourite music. As for religion, 
that’s not open for discussion!” 

Qismati said: “I’m all in favour of harmony, even if it will 
cost me dearly.” Nasibi kept silent, and Qismati added: “He’s 
the one who doesn’t like harmony, nor will he be ready for the 
day you ask us to work in the shop!” 

The father replied firmly: “There’s no escape from the 
unavoidable!” 

Sitt Anabaya implored with vehemence: 
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“You must love each other, as this is your salvation ” 

However, the parents still did not have any peace of ■ 
They looked on, fraught with worry and grief. ' 

Nasibi hesitantly tried to change for the sake of harmo 
which involved a constant fight to overcome his indomitabf 
instincts. Qismati, for his part, embarked upon the new path 
with greater determination and will in order to put an end^o 
his ordeal, appealing to his parents for help when necessary 

As they reached the age of reason and were on the verge of 
adolescence, their problems reached a peak. Their suppressed 
dreams began to manifest themselves, threatening to explode 
Each of them developed his own way of thinking, and regarded 
the other as a threatening intruder, an enemy that must be 
defeated. They were both fed up with the hateful unity that fate 
had inflicted upon them and from which there was no escape 
They would clash in a vortex of fiery and crazed outbursts. A 
raging wave would emerge from the depths, removing any sense 
of shame, while impetuosity superseded regret. 

Their anger would grow and they engaged in battle, 
exchanging the harshest of blows. Afterwards the hostilities 
would die away, with the combatants becoming immersed in 
silence and distress. This lasted for a long time, until Qismati 
said: “Because of this curse, life cannot go on peacefully.” 

Calmly but petulantly, Nasibi replied: “But it will go on like 
this anyway!” 

Qismati’s hazel eyes grew darker, and he said: “We’re 
condemned to be without the harmony that the rest of mankind 
enjoys.” 

You’re sick, and so are your ideas.” 

Qismati replied sarcastically: “It is clear that one of us is 
sick.” 

Defiantly, Nasibi retorted: I will no longer give up any of 
my rights. There will be no more truce from now on.” 

“But I’ve got rights, too!” 
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They looked at each other, defiantly, sorrowfully All 
dialogue thus ended on the worst possible terms. " 

It was then that they saw Samiha, their childhood fri en d ; 
a new light. From the window, they would watch her come ' 
go, either on her own or in the company of her mother, Jhich 
awakened past memories that soon faded. 

That day, however, they saw another Samiha. The flush 
of youth had matured her, adding even more radiance and 
increasing her desirability. Qismati got drunk on the nectar 
of temptation, while Nasibi’s wild imagination got the better 
of him. Qismati’s heart was touched by a ray of beauty, just 
as a flower is touched by a ray of sunlight and opened up by 
it. He wished she were next to him, instead of that wretched 
Nasibi, and for the first time he felt that Nasibi was not only 
a physical burden but also an insurmountable obstacle to his 
true happiness. 

Nasibi continued to shake his head in bewilderment, and 
when he saw the girl waiting next to the entrance of her house, 
he rushed to the street, dragging Qismati with him. Samiha 
saw them shooting across the street, then took a few steps back 
and smiled. Nasibi lunged towards her, extending his hands to 
her chest, which caused her to panic and run inside her house. 
This animalistic attack drew the attention of some passers-by 
in Wayliya Street, and so they returned home, with Qismati 
berating and cursing Nasibi, who had come to his senses and 
grown quite submissive. 

Qismati s fury bore down heavily on his brother: “This is 
scandalous! You’re nothing but a lunatic ...!” 

Nasibi was at a loss, and did not reply. Their mother knew 
what had happened, and was distressed. When Qismati told 
her the truth, she said to Nasibi: “You will destroy yourself one 
day ...” 

Qismati lashed out: “And he will destroy me along with 
him, through no fault of mine!” 

Nasibi said, boldly: “We need a wife!” The mother was 
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astonished, at a loss for words. Nasibi continued- 

“Since you gave birth to us, you’re responsible for L 
married to a nice girl.” 6 ln 8 u * 

Qismati said: “No girl will agree to marry both of us!” 

Nasibi replied, defiantly: “Then look for two wives for u r> 

Qismati replied, with sadness: “We are doomed to 
ourselves!” e b y 

Nasibi said: “Then let us consider ourselves a sinel 
individual, as this is, after all, how we are registered on the foftk 
certificate.” 


Ruefully, Qismati retorted: “An object of fun, not for 
marriage.” ’ 

Their mother was unable to stay in the room: “The Haii 
have the solution!” ' y 


Nasibi erupted in anger, and said to his brother: “The 
only solution is the one we find by ourselves. Let’s wait until 
midnight, when there are fewer passers-by. Then we will go out 
into the darkness to look for prey.” 

Qismati shouted: “Your imagination is running wild!” 

“Don’t be a coward.” 


“Don’t act like a madman!” 


Hajj Mohsen said to his wife: “This issue has never been far 
from my mind, but there is no family that would happily offer 
us their daughter.” 

“So what’s the solution?” 


The father said, his voice fading away: 

A needy woman in her fifties will come and look after 
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them!” 

Such a wretched creature, in both looks and circum J 
indeed came to the house. They fed her and cleaned 
so as to make her agree to what they wanted her to do 6 ^!! 
was followed by a period of calm, at least on the surfa c ^ 
reality, Nasibi mistreated the woman during the daytime ^ 
compensate for his nocturnal torments. Qismati, for his ' ^ 

appeared gloomy and disgusted. He asked Nasibi: “What hav^ 
done to deserve this?” 

Nasibi answered, fretfully: “Is it my fault, then?” 

Qismati did not reply. He remembered Samiha, who had 
stolen his heart, and his suppressed emotions exacerbated his 
grief. The truth is that both of them felt lost and worthless, 
but neither felt the pain of the other. Quite the contrary! Each 
accused the other of being responsible for their hardship, and 
each wished he could get rid of the other at all cost. 

Their father asked them to work with him in the shop, if 
only for the sake of experience. They could no longer avoid 
this, and so on a calm spring day they started work. They were 
dressed in a pair of grey trousers and two white, short-sleeved 
shirts. Their hair was cut to an average length. Confused, they 
stood behind the counter. Very quickly, a crowd of customers 
and onlookers gathered, until half the street was blocked. Hajj 
Mohsen addressed his sons: “Just do your work, and don’t pay 
any attention to the people.” 

However, Nasibi was gripped with anger, while Qismati’s eyes 
were soon filled with tears. All of a sudden a press photographer 
made his way through the crowd and took a lot of pictures of 
the two brothers. In the afternoon, a representative from the 
television station arrived, seeking permission to interview the 
two young men. However, Hajj Mohsen resolutely refused, 
his voice betraying anger. When the pictures appeared in the 
morning papers, they drew even more onlookers to the shop, 
while sales dwindled. Hajj Mohsen was forced to prohibit them 
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from going to the shop. He told his wife, with sinkin 
“So, the business will die with me.” 


8 heart; 


Nasibi exclaimed, in anger: “Why didn’t you get rid of Us 
birth? Why didn’t you show mercy on us, and on yourself?” 

Hajj Mohsen said, deeply moved: “You will never k 
hardship, and your inheritance will allow you to lead a de 
and dignified existence.” 

Nasibi shouted: “Money alone has no value; the reality 
that we are both dead! How I wish I could work in the busin 
buy a car and marry four wives!” 

Qismati said, in a sad voice: “I could have been a teacher 
gone into politics.” 

Nasibi looked at Qismati, and said furiously: “You are the 
obstacle in my way.” 

Qismati rebutted: “It’s you who’s the obstacle.” 

Hajj Mohsen exclaimed: “Why don’t you accept reality and 
seek your happiness together?” 

Qismati said: “If we had been born with a single head and 
two separate bottom halves, things would have been easy!” 

Hajj Mohsen replied, imploringly: “Happiness is not hard 
to find for those who truly seek it!” 

Qismati said, angrily: “This happiness is the reason for our 
misery!” Then he turned towards Nasibi, and said: “Stop being 


so arrogant. If you took a leaf out of my book, you’d become 
the best and happiest of men. If I followed you, prison would 
be our fate.” 

Nasibi replied, mockingly: “Nice try! But that will never 
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work! We are completely different. I do not love knowledg 1 
for politics, if you elected a government, I would immedi J] 
side with the opposition, and vice versa. I will not follow J 
and you will not follow me; the fighting will not subside " 

Impatiently, the father said: “Try to live together in harm J 
again; it’s the only way! It’s your destiny, as is your union.” 

Reluctantly, they again attempted to avoid conflict and! 
disagreement as much as they could. Each of them made an 
effort to put up with the other’s presence, despite Qismati’s 
hidden unease and Nasibi’s inner scorn. 

They seemed like two friends without a friendship, in an 
alliance without sincerity. They each lived half a life, and had 
half-hopes. However, age prematurely left its traces on Nasibi’s 
face, revealing that he was rapidly approaching old age, perhaps 
as a result of his excesses in most things. He started to complain 
about a loss of libido, an allergy to drink, and indigestion. 
Neither herbal potions nor conventional medicine succeeded 
in improving his condition. In his pain, he expressed the 
suppressed rage he felt towards his brother, accusing him: “You 
were jealous of me, damn you!” 

Qismati murmured, in a conciliatory tone: “May God 
forgive you!” 

He replied: “Don’t look down your nose at me! If I die, 
you 11 have to carry my body till the end of your days and you’ll 
turn into a grave!” 

Nasibi’s health deteriorated to such an extent that he was 
gripped by a fear of death. Qismati felt sorry for his brother’s 
decline, and tried to cheer him up: “You’ll get even better than 
you were before!” 

Nasibi did not care what Qismati said, nor did he believe it. 
One morning, he woke up early and shouted: “I’m going to the 
home of the weeping truth!” 

Sitt Anabaya rushed to him, realizing that he was dying. She 
held him close and started reciting the Surah of Fidelity. Then ^ 
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he stopped breathing. 

Qismati wept, but was suddenly gripped by fear and J 
having a corpse joined to his torso. The two parents 
a confused look. What could they do with this bod ^ 
they could not bury? They hastily summoned a doctof 1 
examined the situation and said: 

“This is a very complex issue, but there is no solution ex J 
mummification of the body if it’s impossible to excise it ” | 

And so Qismati lived on, carrying the mummified body 0 f ' 
his sibling. He soon realized that he was going to be half-aliJ 
and half-dead, and that the newly acquired freedom he had sm 
often longed for was nothing but an illusion, which had turned] 
into half a life or no life at all. He decided to immerse himself 
in work now that the obstacle had been removed. However 
he discovered that he had become a different person; one who 
had suddenly been born fully formed but whose enthusiasm 
had dwindled, his inner urges dried up, his zeal abated and his 
taste for life dulled. He was a person who had relinquished life, 
worship and innocent daily pleasures, one who lived under a sky 
surging with dust, devoid of colour, clouds, stars or a horizon. 

He said, a deep sadness pervading his very being: “Death is 
in the universe.” 

Most of the time he remained silent, withdrawn in a state of 
lethargy. Then, his mother asked him: “Why don’t you entertain 
yourself and do something?” 

He replied: I m doing the only thing I can do, which is to 
wait for death.” 

He saw the darkness descend upon him, holding out the 
promise of peace. 
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Language Notes 


1 


!• lit. “my destiny and my fate”, thi j 

common expression of resignation, e.g. . _ , ^ S “ a 

“marriage is a matter of fate”. The word Uii 'iP/l 
sometimes used as a phrase of condolence, e.g. ,*“4 
( such is fate!”), whereas it is also the etymon of the Enlr l ' 
word ‘kismet’ (albeit via Turkish). 

2. lit. “[paternal] uncle”. It is, however, often used as J 
term of address for an older man; is another form of 

3 . lit. “perfume seller” (>, “perfume”), this is a grocer 
who sells herbs and spices as well as traditional herbal 
medicines. 

4- jZj UJ aWl'J 4il j^f: lit. “God generously gave 
him what he likes and hopes for.” 

5- (>ji (u), to scatter”; cf. sjij “atom”, Sj jS “atomic 

energy”). Synonyms include Jliti, JJLi ( p l. Jlj) and ^ 

6. this is also often used in the sense of “time”; cf. ^jll. 

^ o-liLsf £. : lit. “with exertion of 

the soul to content oneself with what God has granted and 
withheld”. 

8. (ECA) < «l*' (“beauty, magnificence”); used to refer to 
respect based on wealth and smart dress. 

9- J ^ L| lit. “luck loved him”. 

xo. general term of address used for women (with their 
first name); it is equivalent to Sail in MSA. The word is 
also used in the phrase JL- , “housewife”, 

n. (I Jl: contracted form of Jl AiUaVb and J] . 

12 “ W a traditional earthenware cooking 

pot; (2) a dish made of meat, rice or vegetables. The 
ingredients vary from one country to another. 

13. J[ ki: pl. of ajdai , round layered pastries. 
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' lJ: lit. “swimming in” (i.e. “soaked with/in”). 

M unclarified butter, ghee. 

^ ' f. “ceekins the advice of loved ones”; the use 

IT*" c ’ A (“consultation”) in this context has a religious 

connotation (cf. Qur. 38: - 

j,, lit. “People of God” (i.e. “God-fearing people”); J*' is 

17 often used as a head in a genitive construction (iiU»J) in the 
sense of “those who are”, e.g. J*i ^ (“you are generous 
people”). It also often means “family” or “kinsfolk”. Indeed, 
it is this latter meaning that is meant in the common 
greeting kii (see note No 50). 

18. C r) ^ jl" j Sufi terms denoting certain ranks; in 

this story, however^ it means those who know and are 
connected, e.g. >-jjUll. Cf. MSA (“he who knows 

well”), “fortuneteller”. 

19. (iS'jLll) pl. of “tomb”, “grave”. People in 

Muslim countries traditionally go to these shrines to ask 
for favours or be granted wishes. In Cairo, the famous 
shrines include those of S-lLLlI, ; a-lLUl and 

20. All' U : “Goodness gracious me!”; >—0 b dUJaJ! is often 
used to express astonishment, or to beseech God’s kindness 
and mercy. 

21 ■ introduction to an oath, such as (“by the 

Prophet”) or <&' js-j (“by God”), which is equivalent to a&'j 
(“ byjGod!”). 

22. a shrine and mosque in Cairo. 

2 3- a popular district in Cairo (also known as ^Jj'_^'). 

2 4- a large and popular district in Cairo. 

2 5. je lj£ : labour pains” ( < , (a), “to be in labour”); also (*VT 

26. “midwife” (ECA); MSA ,*Lli. The word 

(pl. means “sage” or “doctor” (cf. MSA 

cH—vi see Jj-Uill note No 42. 

I • ’. «JdaL “ ma y our Lord show mercy on us”; generally 
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used to express astonishment (see also above, <&| .jjJB 

29. lit. “God opens”; in this context it is best tr 

as “better luck next time”. ' ^ 

30. “disability”; cf. 

a ' i ' % > 

3 1 - dual of XLst. Proper name used primarily in t 
cf.oL^. 

•s • « * t 

3 2 - 1 j~A 01 O y. “without uttering” (short for <■- ■ „■ ' ■’{ : I 

UA). ' ^ U ' °>> 

33. iji i : lit. “he carried out a divine duty” ( p p ^ jj 
or J°°j (lit. “something apportioned, made obligatory*) 
is a religious duty or obligation for which the believer 
will be rewarded (whereas omission leads to punishment) 
Performing the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, for instance, 
is a Je‘j. Islamic law distinguishes between JJ- vji 
(individual obligation such as prayer, etc) and <>\jS jaj 
(collective obligation such as ->1^). 

34. >>li lit. “by the strength or power of the one who 

possess power” (j^lill is one of the so-called ninety- 
nine “beautiful names” - ( _ s LU-l - of God). This 

expression is often used to mean “(as if) by miracle”. 

35. aJyUJl: ECA , to behave like an Cj jis- (see j* 

jy yjbS", note No 4). 

36. small period of time”; diminutive of objl (pi. 
of oJ 3 ). 

37- “woe unto ...”; cf. LJ J^Jl , “woe us!”. 

38. G ,J): lit. “until God wishes”; used here in the sense 
of “forever”, “indefinitely”. 

39. “bamboo”; “cane”; “reed”. 

4°. SG ( _ 5 !p: “in front of all people”; 4 pGJL| = . 

41. jUa aj); fit. “it is a closed door” (i.e. “the subject is 
closed”). 

42. 0I4II0 V fit. “in an amount that is not to be belittled 
(i. e. “not to be sneered at”). 

43 - see note No 41. 
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- e LjuiiJ note No 43. 

V- 3 )': Cf. sura 2:286 (“Impose not on us 

■ ^ ' . ‘ ich we have not the strength to bear!”). 
th - 3 ^ji “divine connection”; jJi, “destiny” (also 

ii t “daughter of lawfulness” (also “Miss Right”); 

c iMj.1 Jl (also “Mr Right ). 

tflc A- aS how«,W. 

lit. “after the end of the appointed time , 

i.e. after one’s death. . 

1 ; Gh - this is a reference to sura 112 (^yOU-^l, “devotion”), 

which is commonly known as because the word 

UW ( “The Eternal One”) appears in the first line of the 


Hanan al-Shaykh 


Born in Beirut in 1945, Hanan al-Shaykh is one of the leadin 
women authors in the Arab world today. She is known 
novelist, short-story writer, playwright and essayist. Raised 
a conservative Muslim family from the Ra’s al-Nab’a district, 
she started writing at an early age, publishing essays in the daily 
jlgJl ( An-Nahar ) from the age of sixteen. After completing her 
university education at the American College for Girls in Cairo 
(1963-66), she returned to Beirut to work as a journalist at the 
sLU-l magazine and then at jlgJl. 

It was during her stay in Egypt that she wrote her first 
novel Jj>- j jUol ( Suicide of a Dead Man), which deals with 

relationships between the sexes and patriarchal control in 
Middle Eastern societies. It was eventually published in 197°; 
Five years later she published her second novel, jUaliJl 
( The Praying Mantis). 

In 1976, she fled from Lebanon to Saudi Arabia because of 
the civil war, and came to international prominence with her 
next novel 3 A ( The Story ofZahra, 1980), which was later 
translated into English (1994). The novel revolves around the 
eponymous heroine, a young woman who tries to take advantage 
of the Lebanese civil war to escape oppression. Banned in mos 
Arab countries, the book was initially published at the authors 
expense, as no publisher was prepared to do so on account 0 
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• 1 subject matter. Not much later - in X982 - al- 
it$ controvert* where she sti H resides. 

Shaykh n 10 ^ short story The Persian Carpet, which focuses on 
In 1983. he ^ S vorce on children, appeared in the multi-author 
th e effects o ( trans . / e d. D . Johnson- 

volume entit e ^ pubUshcd j<j| ( Women of Sand and 

which was also translated into English (1992). Despite 
Myrrh), w was banned in many Arab countries, 

? Mined as one of the ‘50 Best Books of 1992’ by Publishers 
tells the story of four women in an unnamed Middle 
Eastern country and their dealings with the patriarchal society 

in which they live. 

In 1992, al-Shaykh published 03^ {Beirut Blues), a 
collection of ten letters written by the protagonist Asmahan 
during the Lebanese civil war to various people both dead and 
alive. The novel, the English translation of which appeared in the 
same year, received a great deal of critical acclaim in the West. In 
1994 s ^ e published a collection of seventeen short stories entitled 
Js- (/ Sweep the Sun off Rooftops), the English 

translation of which was released in 2002. 

The English translation of one of her recent novels, LgJ) 
'S'y.'f' h OaJ {Only in London, 2000), was shortlisted for The 
Independent Foreign Fiction Prize. In the novel, Hanan al- 
Shaykh explores the lives of people caught between Eastern and 
Western cultures and traditions. In the 1990s, she also wrote 
two plays, which appeared only in English translation — Dark 
Afternoon Tea (1995) and Paper Husband (1997)- Both deal with 
the lives of immigrants in London. 

The story “Yasmine’s Picture” is taken from AjfZaA l ijj 
{Desert Flower), published in 1982, at the height of the civil war 
*nd after the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. The protagonists of 
story are a couple who have left their home in the war-torn 
^ttthern suburbs of Beirut and sought refuge outside the city. 
B® 5 isplaced, they live in an eerily empty building, where the 
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male protagonist becomes obsessed with the absent kJ 
mentioned in the title. The storyline focuses almost 3riC|! 
on the man, who, like so many men in the author’s 
is rather weak, unable to make any decisions by hi ms 7 UV ^ 
married his wife because she chose him; he moved to this" 
flat, seeking shelter, because his sister-in-law suggested it t 0 k9 
In an attempt to escape the harsh reality of war, he be 
fixated on the female owner of the flat in which th J 
staying. He builds up a picture of her in his mind based o n u| 
photographs, diaries, letters and record collection. At ih* , 

• l11 '- saint * 

time, he completely ignores his pregnant wife; she is totally 0 
the margins of his thoughts. His escapism means he is living 
an imaginary world of his own making. The story is an allegory ' 
of the way in which war victims deal with the traumatic events 
that impinge upon them, and seek comfort wherever they can. 
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Once again, he found himself in front of her pi ctu ■ 

those feline eyes, her rising, tanned forehead, delicat^’ ^ J 
and full lips. He looked at her shiny black hair wbk" 1311 ® 
wisps like those of a child. ’ Wa y»a* 

He turned to his wife and asked: “Is she as beautif.,1 • I 
picture?” i ;! !h c 


She replied, raising the bedcover: “I only had a glimn rfl 

from a distance, when she was with Nawal.” ' ;r 

He paused to think while his eyes moved to the bed k.1 
even the beauty of her bedsheets was different, as they ~ ™ 

to have the natural colours of the shells found in all the 
oceans. As he was about to close the balcony door, the peacock 
teathers in the copper container stirred. 

He remembered once seeing his wife breaking peacock feathers 
in half so as to make them fit into the rubbish bin. The feathers 
had been a wedding present from the switchboard operator in his ' 
office at the Ministry. He had not been annoyed with his wife for 
not liking them. Indeed, he did not know of anyone decorating 
their house with peacock feathers, except in the countryside. He 
had not imagined them looking so beautiful when they were 
spread out; they gave the bedroom a poetic atmosphere. 

He slowly took off his clothes. When he undid the buttons of 
his trousers, he suddenly found himself looking at the picture on 
the dressing table. He lay down on the bed; his wife was sitting in 
front of the mirror, applying creams to her face with cotton wool. 

He thought of Yasmine, the woman in the picture, and imagined 
her sitting there instead of his wife. He wondered whether her 
body was as fine-boned as her face. He closed his eyes and looked 
at the coral clothes rack, the like of which he had never seen 
before, except for the black one in his grandfather’s house. The 
rack he was looking at had straw and canvas hats hanging on it, 
as well as pearl necklaces. When he felt his wife climbing into bed 
he asked her: “How old is she?” She thought he was dreaming- 
They awoke to the sound of explosions disturbing the calm 
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of dawn. He sat up in bed, saddened and exasperated. How 
it possible that the ceasefire was violated after only five 
He cleared his throat and imagined himself today, tomorrow 
and the day after a prisoner in this flat. He wished he had no 
taken the advice of his sister-in-law, Nawal, to leave their fl«l 
in Chiyah. He wished he had listened to his wife and stayed i n 
their own house, in spite of its dangerous location and the fact 
that she was eight months pregnant. He would be enjoying the 
company of the neighbours now, playing cards or backgammon 
with them and, if necessary, they could take refuge in the shelter 
with the rest of the people. 

In this quiet building, however, he had never seen anyone at 
the entrance, not even a child playing. He had pretended more 
than once to be waiting for the lift without ever pressing the 
button in the hope of meeting one of the inhabitants of the 
building, so he could introduce himself to them and exchange 
a few words about current events and the war. Perhaps others 
could share their hopes or even pessimism with him, it didn’t 
really matter which. He just wanted to hear a voice other than 
that of the radio or his wife. Even the telephone was cut off. 
The flat was totally quiet, except for the twitter of the orange 
canary that started to annoy him, as its chirruping would 
increase every time it heard gunfire. 

He had not heard a single footstep in the clean entrance hall 
to the building. Despite the sounds of explosions, the pictures 
of the sea, the mirrors and the fig tree remained still. As he went 
up to the flat, he remembered that the last time he had talked to 
anyone in the building was to the guard, who was carrying his 
son while hurrying his wife along with insults as they got ready 
to leave for Akar. He’d asked the guard with some anxiety 
“Who will guard the building in your absence?” He’d replied- 
“How can you be afraid when you have a colonel living in 
building? You’re extremely lucky.” 

“We’re extremely lucky,” his wife said, as she opened the , 
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kitchen cupboards and looked at the bags of provision 
tins of food, the crates of water, the pile of flat bread lo ** . 1 
the fridge and several gas cylinders on the side of the balco^ ® 

“If they were so well prepared, and if their flat was so !9 
why did they leave then?” Moments later, he blamed him*S 
for thinking that all people need is food and drink. 

He walked around the house, going into every room He 
content with just looking; he opened cupboards and drawer^ 
His wife smiled and told him: “So, what are you up to?” H I 
answered with a lie: “I am looking for a book, a draughtboard - 
anything to pass the time with.” 

She said: “When Nawal met Yasmine in Europe and told her 
that I was pregnant, Yasmine made her swear to make me look 
for babies’ clothes, maternity dresses and anything else that 
was useful in the flat.” She fell silent, then added: “They are, of 
course, happy that the flat is safe and sound, and that people 
like us are looking after it.” 

Annoyed, he replied: “Even so, isn’t it in our interest to be 
here, out of harm s way and close to the university hospital, in 
case something happens?” She changed her mind and replied 
while smiling: “Yes, you’re right, you’re right.” 

He entered Yasmine s son s room and stopped in front of a 
wall covered with pictures of the boy, from the day he was born 
until the age of three. There were pictures of him crying while 
licking the baking tin of his birthday cake; with his forehead 
covered in mud; of her hugging him when he was only a few weeks 
old in front of the white lace-draped birdcage. Her hair came 
down to her waist, cascading like that of American Indians. 

Then he gasped as his attention was drawn by one of the 
pictures. He paused for a while in front of it. Her tanned 
complexion was revealed in an ankle-length sleeveless dress, 
which also showed her cleavage. He examined her face; >t 
appeared sad, despite the yellow and red flower behind her ear. 
She seemed lost; the picture showed her son holding onto hefj 
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scarf while running, as she tried to grab hold of him. 

This is the most beautiful woman I’ve ever seen in my life- s fj > J 
as thin as I imagined. She really looks like a movie star. H e * 
not stop himself from going through her things and exaJ lUfW 
them. He was like a thirsty man chasing a drop of water 

After a few days, he noticed that his preoccupation with kj 
pictures and her virtual presence had a soothing effect while 
war was raging outside. The quest for her secrets was the 0 nu| 
thing that broke the monotony of the long tumultuous days " 

His wife was absorbed in her search for baby clothes j tt | 
all the suitcases and nylon bags, so that she could wash them I 
and get them ready. When she noticed her husband sitting 
perplexed in front of the photo albums and the thick envelopes 
with papers, she just said: “Don’t forget to put everything back 
as you found it.” 

He saw a picture of Yasmine as a child, wearing white 
underpants and sitting in a wooden chair beside fig trees. In 
another one, she was clad in a black university graduation 
gown; it was the only photograph where she was also wearing 
eye make-up, with her hair cut shoulder-length. And then there 
was the picture of her as a hippie, with flowers in her hair, heart 
drawings on her face, jumping high in the air. 

He went through her letters, one of which was from her 
friend Nuha, who wrote: 

Dear Yasmine, I read your sentence which says: ‘Write to 
Zina, tell her to study hard so I can pass my exams. ’ I couldnt 
stop laughing; really, you’re so wicked.” 

When he found a diary, his heart skipped a beat. Much to his 
disappointment, however, it was empty. Then he found another 
two diaries, in one of which she had written a single sentence 
Is it the multitude of diaries and my desire for writing that is 
stopping me from writing?” 

He closed the diary and sighed with satisfaction. 
wondered: “She’s beautiful on the inside, too; she’s intellig ent ’ 
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with an unusual attitude.” Why hadn’t he met her or sompk.a 
like her? Instead, he had allowed his wife to choose and m 
him. He should have known and met someone who h to | 
paintings like these on the walls - water colour in which tUf 
hues and translucence of the water and sky quicken one’ 
heart; someone who loves donkeys, and keeps a statue of 3 
small donkey made out of white gypsum; someone who keeps a 
picture of a Persian cat and writes this dedication underneath; 
“This is Silver, one who is beautiful of hair and heart”. 

Who gave her this book, which had the following dedication: “To 
the one and only Yasmine"? 

Then he got to her music collection. He started to look at 
the records, which ranged from Sayyid Darwish to Pink Floyd, 
from Abdul Muttalib to Vivaldi. He shook his head. “What 
strange moods she has.” Suddenly he stopped and thought: why 
did he assume this was her music collection? What about her 
husband? No, upon inspection of her husband’s papers and 
his engineering books scattered about, it did not seem that he 
had time to listen to music, never mind Arabic music. The only 
indication of ownership was the drawing of a jasmine flower 
on all the books. There was a book about the singer Asmahan, 
newspapers cuttings about her and a collection of poetry 
books by both foreign and Arab poets. Her touch was visible 
on everything in the house, like the bottles of coloured sand 
from Petra, pictures of donkeys (always newborn), wind chimes 
suspended from the balcony ceiling that produced soft soun s 
whenever there was a breeze. After going through her things, he , 
suddenly felt tired and dozed off in the rocking chair. 

Suddenly, he felt someone’s presence in the room and hew^j 
Yasmine talking to him; that must be the sound of her calm v0,cfc 
He got up from the chair and started looking in the rooms w 
he found his wife asleep. He became annoyed; his quest ha PH 
on for too long. Then, he woke from his sleep, and smiled as^ 
realized that he had only been dreaming about Yasmine 
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The fact of continuously thinking about Yasmine mad h’J 
more tense and repressed. She did not know him, but he kn 
her. He knew her secrets; he had read the letters she had sent^ 
her husband before they were married. He had touched her thi 
seen her perfume bottles (including the empty ones), her towek 
clothes, the pressed coloured cotton in a glass jar. He had found 
the medicine she used for period pains. He knew every little detail 
about her. He saw the reflection in the mirror of himself hugging 
her white bathroom robe with the picture of a wild mushroom 
embroidered upon it. He truly knew her. He loved her. 

At night, he slept close to her, in her bed, feeling her tossing 
and turning, sensing her “fear of the explosions”, as she had 
put it in a letter she wrote to an American friend of hers before 
leaving, but never got the chance to post. 

Should he get her address from Nawal and write to her? Should 
he wait for her? Or should he travel to London as soon as his wife 
gave birth? He sipped coffee from her cup while her yellow canary 
twittered. He got up, and extended his fingers towards the canary, 
asking it if Yasmine also played with him like this. 

He watered her plants, secretly, as people in Beirut had 
stopped watering their plants. He stared at her pictures for such 
a long time that one night it was as if Yasmine was looking back 
at him. 

The shelling had stopped for a week. He thanked God when 
his wife felt labour pains at dawn that morning. He left his wife 
at the hospital, and returned home, completely worn out. After 
opening the door, he saw her standing in front of him. He saw 
suitcases and a coat. Before he could ask what was going on > 
there she was in front of him, with those large hazel eyes raised 
like a cat’s, the high forehead, fine nose and full lips. She he 
out her hand, smiling, and said: “Mr...?” 

He did not embrace her. Instead, he found himself reachiol 
for her hand, realizing that he did not know her. 
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Language Notes 


*9 I 

1. passive participle (JyLiil .»_J) Q f jJ_l ^ 

used here in the rare meaning of “stick together” (ratluM i 
the far more usual “to suspect”). This usage, though atta ' 
in CA, is more often used in the colloquial (LCA/SCAL] 

2. Jl jd~»: dial. (<Fr. centrale), “the telephone excham, 

(office)”. ^ # J! ' W 

3. c— 5 'jj: dial. ; MSA o j)' (pi. - jjjU-i /<j 

4 . -ILiT: densely populated southeastern suburb of Beirat 

5. -up: dial. ; MSA (< j*J ). 

6. a type of palm tree with a wide trunk and 
short branches, which does not produce dates. 

7. j hxi-: district in the north of Lebanon, with a large coastal 
plain and high mountains to the east. In 2003, Akkar 
became a province, with Halba its capital. It is famous for 
its many Roman and Arab archaeological sites. 

8. J-J jS"; dial. ; MSA (pi. 

9. dial. ; MSA . 'cJub>- cJ' Ji> 

10. dil; “hey, you!”; “oi!”. This form is a dialectal clipping of 

oVj, dilj and iNj (< ultimately to -dj). These are normally 
used as a vocative for both genders and 2 nd person sg. and 
pi. They are used to show contempt for the addresKJ 
Similar forms are in use in Iraqi, for instance: (mast 

sg. ), glj (fern, sg., pron. wilitch). 

11. fy a particle used in Lebanese and Syrian dialects to expi*l 
astonishment, surprise, disapproval or aversion. 

12. yi: LCA/SCA; MSA liU 

13. di! LCA/SCA; MSA dU , ... 

14. Juds MSA ; the first-person subject marker 

the verb is elided in the Lebanese and Syrian dialecjjH 

15. jdo (ijJLL. “happy”), MSA (> 

that in nearly all colloquials the standard regular p 


V 
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, , r than 0 v in MSA, where js- is the 

en di n g is ^l cc usative form). In some dialects (e. g. 

It- n ;,> u r ch .t vhi, ” ! 

Iraqi) . - . is *il (>» + ... 


Iraq,) ,nCK- MSA is (>° + Jl) - . 

,6. ^ SCA/ ssiv ’ e particle used primarily in Levantine Arabic 
,7. P rogr c vr i a , Jordan and Palestine). ^ ^ 

^P an °"’. iCA/SCA; MSA. u 

,8 - fhe unit noun (“one cake”); the collective (i.e. 

“cake ^ in Sf n e , l: a part i C ular type of birdcage, tall 

20. IT'S J all draped with lace. It takes its name 

t rs. r « l a„ d 

are .he .rad,. io„a. colours of houses m Tumsra^ 

„ “Watch it” (masc. sg. ; fcm. sg j} SCA/LCA, 

MSA dO. (For its use in ECA, see ^ 

, *S Egyptian composer and singer (1892-1923) 

2 generally 'regard^ as the father of modern Arabic music 
He liberated Arabic music from the old classical style, and 
was also a master of new musical the f tre. He composed 

Egypt’s national anthem, ^ ^ Y 

Country, My Country, My Love and My Heart Are or 
You”). His songs are still as popular today as when he was 

alive. 

23. Jkll Jup: popular Egyptian singer (1910-80). Among his 

best and most popular songs are ^ dX~>^>. ( ^ ou 

Me Why I Love You”) and LL>r J -Ui} (“Ramadan Came to 

Us”). 

24. . 4 ; famous Lebanese-born female singer (1918— 44)- In her 
early teens, she, together with her brother, 

famous lute player and singer — moved to Egypt. She died 
in a car accident caused, it is rumoured, by the war waged 
between the secret services in Cairo during World War II. 

25. oLL^; SCA/LCA (also oki>* or 0U^>. in ECA); a glass jar 

UnfL 1 ' 1 n • r- • . 


• JV>A/ LVu>A VJ I J- 

w ith a lid for preserving fruit, jam, etc. 


Muhammad ShukrI 


Undoubtedly one of Morocco’s most famous, if not infamous, 
twentieth-century literary figures, Muhammad Shukn 
(Mohamed Shoukri) (1935-2003) was born into a very poor 
family in Bam Shakir, a small village in the north of Morocco. 
Soon after his birth, the family moved to Tangier, which would 
remain the novelist’s home for the rest of his life. Literature came 
late to ShukrI, who remained illiterate until his early twenties. 
The extreme hardships of his poverty-stricken childhood are 
depicted with chilling realism in his first book, J\J-\ > I 
{Naked Bread), in which the reader accompanies the protagonist 
on his forays into crime, drug abuse and prostitution. Though 
written in the 1960s, its explicitness meant that that it would 
only be published in 1982 (in Lebanon), and it was another 
two decades before it became officially available in the author’s 
native land. However, the book already enjoyed fame in the 
West thanks to a translation in English by the American author 
(and fellow Tangier resident) Paul Bowles under the title For 
Bread Alone (1973), whereas another novelist and compatriot, 
Tahar Ben Jelloun published a French translation in 19^' 
Interestingly enough, Bowles’s translation was not based on the 
Standard Arabic of the original manuscript, as the translate , 
was not familiar with it; instead, the source text was Shukri* 
translation of his book into the Moroccan dialect (in which 
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was proficient). Subsequently, the book was translated 
ten l an § ua S es - Later on, Shukri released a second 
Q f autobiography, jL* j (The Time of Mistakes, 

V \ which later appeared as jUa-iJl ( Streetwise , 2000). Shukri 
ade his publishing debut with a short story, Js- .JuiJl 

Molenct on tbe R eac w h‘ c h appeared in 1966 in a Lebanese 
literary journal, yet it was not until 1979 that his first book 
a peared under his own name - a collection of short stories 

tilled a & ( Crtt V about Roses ’ 1 979)- 

Thanks to Bowles’s translation, Shukrl’s fame spread within 
the Western literary establishment, many of whose more 
flamboyant members visited the author in Morocco. Some of 
these encounters, such as those with Bowles, Jean Genet and 
Tennessee Williams, were later immortalized by Shukri in his 
books j ‘i~^ r Jbr (Jean Genet in Tangier, 1974), 

j (Tennessee Williams in Tangier, 1979) and aJjfj fjy. J y. 
(Paul Bowles, the Tangier Recluse, 1996). 

Shukrl’s oeuvre also includes such novels as LS l>-l-dt J jdJ\ 
(The Inner Market, 1985), jt fjzdS a 4 ^p (The Seduction of the 
White Sparrow, 1998), and the collection of short stories from 
which the present story has been extracted, a^LL' (The Tent), 
which appeared in 1985 amidst the usual controversy and furore 
that accompanied many of Shukrl’s books. 

In his work, Shukri - who may be called a poet of the 
^possessed - reveals a fascination with the underbelly of 
oroccan society, the trials and tribulations of which he 
fi es graphically, with great poetic force and compassion, 
devoid of voyeurism. 

K. e following story is by no means an exception, as we 
the nocturnal peregrinations of a young prostitute 
Ppling with life’s deceptions. 




The Night and the Sea 


She began to feel as if the beach was hers alone. In the distaH 
an old man dressed in rags limped along, throwing piece]! 
bread to the seagulls. She stopped and looked at the small b 
huts, most of them without doors. All the bars were closed 
little old man was leaving the beach, tossing the last crumld 
from his basket to the small flock trailing in his wake, his baldl 
head tilted to the left due to disability. Some of the birds still 
followed him. 

She took off her shoes and flung them onto the sand together 
with her bag. It began to rain. It was a warm rain. The raindrops 
soaked her hair. She let the waves lap at her feet, raised her head 
and closed her eyes. The raindrops trickled down into her open 
mouth. She loved doing that in the shower as well. 

She picked up her shoes and bag and continued walking 
barefoot, contemplating the footprints she left behind. She grew 
increasingly sad without, however, knowing why. She crossed a 
small puddle along the long path leading across the beach. 

She entered the Atlas Bar, ordered a Bloody Mary and then 
headed for the toilets to dry her hair. In the corner of the bar 
a young man and his girlfriend were seated. The woman was 
sobbing as her boyfriend tried to reassure her, swearing blindly 
that “Nadia” was just a colleague from work. 

So much rain these days!” said a foreigner to his friend, the 
English bar owner, who replied: “It’s the year of the floods in 
Morocco.” 

Widad sat on a bench and looked at the two of them 
without understanding a single word. She caught the eye of the I 
foreigner, and they both smiled. 

The young man put a coin in the jukebox. His girlfriend 
stopped crying and smiled. He caressed her hair and face, and 
cupped her hand in his. A record began to play: 
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"Ob God ; please don V make suffer for my wrongdoi n 1 

Suddenly, the door was flung open and Zubeida w ^.‘a 
drunk. Tall, with bulging eyes, she had the kind of bod^^B 
was always ready to pleasure a battalion of soldiers re^J 
victorious from war. She exchanged kisses with Widad 
barman placed a glass of wine and a sugar bowl in f ron ^| 
Zubeida. She scooped a spoonful of sugar in her glass and *!B 
it in. Widad thought to herself that Nabil had a similar halojB 
putting salt in his beer to slow down the effects of the alcohol' 

Zubeida said to Widad: “I haven’t slept for more than two j 
three hours over the last three days.” She slipped off her shoal 
and stood barefoot. “I feel sick. My head’s spinning like a top* ' 

Widad’s words froze in her throat as she thought of the men! 
she had slept with and whom she didn’t love. 

She turned to look at the sea. The horizon was cloaked in 
mist. Night was falling. Rain buffeted the windowpanes. The bar 
owner and his friend were chatting. A thought like a perfumed 
flower blossomed in Widad’s mind, racked with sorrow about 
the things she had never had. She couldn’t stand an empty 
glass, and beckoned the barman to top it up. Lightning flashed, 
followed by crashing thunder. Zubeida trembled. She exchanged 
an enigmatic glance with Widad. Outside, the sea and the sky 
were raging. 

“I can’t stand thunder,” said Zubeida. 

Suddenly a white cat appeared in the room. It sidled up to 
Zubeida, looking up at her affectionately, meowing. Zubeida 
looked at it, horrified. 

“Do you like it?” she asked Widad. 

Widad answered, surprised: “It’s only a cat.” 

Not every cat is just a cat. One day, my mother was cleaning 
a fish and a cat came and meowed innocently around her* I 
When she tried to shoo it away, the cat attacked her, sinking * K 
teeth and claws in her hand. Two days later, the cat returned to 
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the house. My mother found a pretext to punish the • M 
locking it in a small room. After a few days, we on T'* 1 * 1 
and found a ghostlike creature that could barelv m °° 
walk. Its eyes were filled with madness. It was a terriS ^ alo, »* 
“I told my mother: ‘We're going to feed her ’h" 8 ^ 
some water. ’ She shouted: ‘No, you won’t! It will die off' 1 
It s possessed by Satan and you have to kill j t l T ake f , 
far away from here, to a place where there’s no food ^ 
‘My little brother Mustafa and I put the cat into a 
and took it to a remote, desolate place, and we left her th , 
asked my brother to wait with the cat until my return WheTL I 
asked me why, I told him that I was going to find the 

something to eat and some water so that it could survive He 
said: 1 11 tell Mummy!’ 

We left the animal and went back home. My little brother 
was skipping along and kicking empty cans; I, however felt 
quite sad for the cat, which was about to die of hunger. That 
mg t, my mother felt the convulsions of the cat. The following 
morning, my brother and I collected some food and drink and 
went in search of the cat to give it to her in case she was still 
alive. We couldn’t find her. I tried to convince my mother that 
somebody must have taken it home with them. 

She said. Never! You must have freed her spirit into 
t e ghost that was strangling me the whole night.’ For years 
afterwards, this incident continued to haunt my mother 

because she never rid herself from the cat’s ghost until the day 
she died.” 

And so you waited for the day to take revenge on cats for 
your mother?” 

Me. Never! Animals don t give me any pleasure anymore. 
Zubeida asked the barman to fill up their glasses. Widad 
thought about Miloud al-Farsi’s cat. He was a bachelor who 
shared his own food with his beautiful cat, whom he bathed 
and who slept in his bed. When she grew old and sick and her 
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beautiful hair began to fall out, he filled the bath w - . 1 

grabbed her by the neck and held her down in the Wate M 
she died. ; ni,,| 

The song continued: “/ was twenty years old when / j 
time on silly things. ” 

He took out his diary and wrote in it: “ Hope is fate 
that there is goodwill. How many times have I embraced a J 
hated, for the sake of a fickle woman we both loved. ” 1 

He looked at Widad, lovingly. She asked: “What 
writing?" ‘ ‘ *>* 

“ Thoughts and feelings. The night of people and my naked nights. 
Evil nights. Lonely nights. The nights of two beetles of the same species 
as I am who are fighting over a dead mouse. Magian nights The 1 
Magians used to like melancholy nights. ” 

He was sitting close to the window, looking at the stars and 
writing. Widad was in her nightdress and lay on the edge of the bed, 
her legs touching the floor. Suddenly he felt a slight irritation, and 
wrote: It is man, not God, who causes pain. He doesn't feel sad since 
He is omniscient. As for people, we are often in pain because we know 
so little. ” 

He didn t know anymore how to select his thoughts. He took a sip 
from his glass. Widad felt like an orphan in front him. He had bis 
whole future ahead of him. He would finish his university studies and 
graduate as a philosophy teacher. He would have another woman, 
while she would continue to sleep with men she didn’t love. 

It occurred to her to kick him out and never see him again in her 
flat. However, her heart began to throb. She changed her mind and 
looked at him, filled with love, while he was engrossed in writing 
down his feelings, many of which he did not understand. 

Nabil was sitting on the sand as Widad went through her usual 
rituals to soothe her nerves, walking along the edge of the sea with 
the water flowing over her feet. Most of her vitality returned. H ( j 
continued to record his feelings and thoughts in his book without 
looking up. He thought she was like a flower without a stem. Then he j 
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wrote to himself: A forest night with its owls, bats, crickets f 
foxes is better than a beach night. Here, everything is buried undJfm 
sand and there is no life beneath the waves. ” ?f 

It seemed to them that the sea was split: the green is close, the jfl 
farther away. The horizon forms a string of white flowers, screened 1 
the mist. 1 

He picked up a handful of sand. His eyes were in hers, glean^k 
with desire. He closed them. He felt her breath warming his face. TfM 
grip of his hand on the sand loosened. They hugged. Nakedness rt /a u jj 
made him yearn for her body. 

She turned her gaze towards the faces arranged in a row along 
the length of the bar. A lone youth was talking to a red flower 
he held in his hand; the woman sitting opposite him looked 
on, as he sought her advice on what to say to the flower. Widad 
felt she was an object of desire to all of them. Samir looked 
at her, showing his jacket for sale. She imagined them taking 
turns raping her. The bar was filled with men. Five or six of the 
women were each drinking with more than one man. She drank 
her glass there, while other glasses were awaiting her somewhere 
else. Widad hated herself for being desired in this way. She 
was afraid that someone other than Nabil would love her. She 
reflected that in passion there was some love. Her punter was 
paying good money for her. He was an old married man who 
was kind to her. However, he did not show up tonight. 

Nabil had written in his notebook: “I don’t understand Widad 
except if she is far away from me. I feel as connected to her as I do 
to my own life, while distance brings out the various dimensions of 
this connection; I can’t even enjoy music unless it comes to me in 
exquisite vibrations. The natural view appears more inspiring when 
it is enough for me to look into the abyss, while I am overcome with 
vertigo that fills my head with hallucinations that haunt me like they 
do those who are treated with electroshocks in mental hospitals. My j 
true soul stops on the other bank, at the top of the lighthouse whose 
mad lights reveal what floats on the sea. I am fed up with those who 
are reasonable towards themselves, as well as with raving madmen- 
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She was still sitting alone when a black Moroccan J 
walked in, handsome and smartly dressed. He sat down wjJ 
two others at a table and started to recount how he had saved! 
girl from drowning on the beach. Suddenly, he said in a l 0l ^ 
voice: “I hate ungrateful people.” 

Widad could not stop herself from looking at him. H | 
stared at her with his left eye, his mouth wide open and hit \ 
tongue running along his lower lip. She thought to herself- 
“He’s trapped me. If only I hadn’t looked at him. I’ve never 
slept with a black guy.” 

A small child entered, holding out her hand into empty 
space. Widad beckoned her. She grabbed her outstretched hand. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Rahma.” 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“She’s waiting for me outside.” 

She gave her a coin, and gently turned her away. 

Widad looked at the hand as though it were a crow joyfully 
alighting on her shoulder. She felt it slipping down her back. 
This was the first time a black man had touched her. She looked 
at him in the darkness. He smiled at her, his eyes filled with joy. 

It seemed to her that nothing could satisfy him. These feelings 
for a man who longed for her without her having any clear j 
desire were like a dark night to her. She remained calm. Her 
feelings towards him were blurred. His claws dug into her back, j 
and then he said: 

“Are you happy?” 

She looked at him silently, as if in a daze. He appeared t0 ^ 
like a child that does not deserve any punishment. He kissed ® 
on the cheek; his nose was warm, his breath heavy with alco o 
mixed with a strong fragrance. She had let herself go in wofljB 
places. She got up and left amidst the rapacious stares o 
drunks. The black man followed her, swaggering. 
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sg. OU or aJU, lit. “a place where wi ne 


(^)u 


1. oliU-: 
sold”. 

2. this is a very uncommon word meaning “bathtub” 

3. SJl dialectal expression (MCA, but also commo 
other colloquials, such as Iraqi); MSA: lJU- (f em 2il °^ ln 

sui. < (em ' v 4 pi. 

4. jj: pi. olTjl. lit. “ a corner”, “nook”, it generally denotes 
any semi-closed-off part of a room. 

5. -jd* 'Jos: (pi. < ui : (“money”), pi. ^ (“change”, 

“coins”). It is synonymous with J yi> or j A a.y j 

6. the basic, meaning of this word (indef. jtfU)'j s 

“storyteller” which has undergone metaphorical 

extension to mean “record player” (“phonograph”). The 
w° r d (< “gramophone”) is also commonly used. 

7. : the feminine form of the adjective jl ^ (pi. 

i^jlSw.). This is the common paradigm of words of this 
pattern (e. g. f. pi. — “lazy”). However, 

in MSA, there is an increasing trend towards a regular 
feminine, e.g. ail 

8. JbEl; < jU- (see above); MSA. ajU-I 

9. j_j; originally, this was a generic word for various 
intoxicating drinks, made from barley, honey, etc (which is 
indeed how it is still used today in Syria). In some countries 
(e. g. Egypt), jj came to be used to mean “wine”, alongside 
the more usual term . 

■ f: mediaeval Arabic historians from the Maghrib and 
Muslim Spain used this term to refer to both the Normans 
and the Scandinavian Norsemen, both of whom regularffl 
attempted incursions into western Muslim territories. 1 ° 
the East, however, the term denoted the Zoroastrians. 

'M 1 - 


10 


this word can either mean “drink” (cf. 


^ J>li), or a “drinking place” (pi. or 

the feminine form of (pi. 

i2 ' this word is used more in the Maghrib (especially 

**' Morocc o and Tunisia) than in the East, where is 

more widespread. 

14. als0 see ’ note No 59 ' 


Idwar al-Kharrat 


One of Egypt’s most famous and influential authors, Idwar 
al-Kharrat (Edwar Al-Karrat) was born into a Coptic family 
in Alexandria in 1926. Despite taking on the role of sole 
breadwinner after the death of his father, a small shopkeeper, 
al-Kharrat nevertheless was able to finish his law studies at 
Alexandria University. 

He began his working life as a journalist, followed by a stint 
in business before working as a translator and finally devoting 
all his time to literature, specializing in novels and short stories. 
Al-Kharrat made his debut in 1959 with a collection of short 
stories entitled jlia-s- {High Walls). He was also politically 
involved, and during his student days he played an active part 
in the nationalist revolutionary movement (as a member of a 
far left-wing group), for which he was imprisoned for two years 
(1948-50). 

After his first collection, which was published at the author s 
expense, it took over a decade for al-Kharrat to release his 
second book, another collection of short stories entitled CjWf 
{Moments of Pride, 1972). Later he published , 

jldl {Suffocations of Passion and the Morning, 1979 )- 
the same time, he concentrated on his translations (from bot 
English and French) and criticism. It was not until 1979 
he published his first novel, the seminal Jydlj U' j {Rama an 
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„ „ Fnalish trans. 2003), which met with great critical 

ff . J^ an y of al-Kharrat’ s novels have been translated into 

■uiljis'h- $ L * J - 1 S ( The City °fi Sa JJ ron ' 1 9 8 9 ). b 

(fills of Alexandria, 1998) and A* {Stones of Bohello, 

Kharrat’s work is rich with Egyptian cultural, social and 
litical references, as well as autobiographical elements (e.g. 
the fact that many of his protagonists are Copts), couched 
in finely crafted prose in which the author often subverts 
traditional grammatical conventions. His writing often bathes 
in an oneiric atmosphere. From his early work (which was 
marked by a conscious attempt to veer away from the realist 
school that pervaded so much writing of the time) to the present 
day, al-Kharrat has continued to remain in the vanguard of 
contemporary Egyptian and Arabic literature, forever blazing 
new paths. 

The story included here is an excellent example of al- 
Kharrat’ s prose and the atmosphere he succeeds in conjuring 
up so wonderfully and eloquently. The occasion is the death 
of an iconic Egyptian actress whose name, however, we never 
learn, whereas the information provided about the mystery lady 
appears to be a composite of a number of idols of the Egyptian 
screen and stage. Above all, the story constitutes a journey on 
the part of the protagonist, to which the reader is party. It 
also contains some of al-Kharrat’s other typical themes such 
as loneliness, estrangement and alienation, not only from the 
w °rld around us, but also from loved ones. 


At the Theatre 


“ Masks are the temptations of truth.” 

That night, Opera Square looked magnificent. 

The street lamps were aglow with white, radiant light, while 
the palm fronds rustled in the night breeze. The statue of 
Ibrahim Pasha was lit up, proudly showing off its bronze body. 
I entered alone. 


The marble staircase and the ancient iron gate glistened, 
while the red carpets muffled all sounds. I noticed that the 
lowest box, which directly looked out onto the stage, was still 
empty. My seat was comfortable and alluring. I leaned on the 
crimson-lined balcony railing, and said to myself: “Why aren’t 
they here yet? It is nearly the appointed time.” Then it was as 
though I had completely forgotten about them. ' 

The murmur of the voices, the movement of feet and the 
peaceful hubbub rose up to me from the hall, studded with 
turning lights. The red, plush velvet they lit up added to the 
impression of luxury. Then the three knocks came; the lights 
were dimmed, and the din and hum gradually died down. 

A man went to the front of the stage, in front of the curtain, 
taking short, heavy steps. He had a stocky build and was holding 
a piece of paper in his hand. I heard my neighbour whisper in a 
clear voice: “Muhammad Bey Sabri, the director.’ 

The opera director stopped in front of the microphone 
stand, near its large disc. It was only now that I wondered at his 


presence there. He said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it is with much regret that I have £ 
announce ... I have to say ... announce ... I have some very sa I 
news 

The heavy gilt-embroidered curtain opened with a so j 
audible metallic sound. 

However, the stage was deserted. The set was that o 
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traditional nineteenth-century European reception room- i 
appeared dreary, with faint lights. 

At that moment, I saw them, all the actresses, who had 
lined up on the stage in a single row, with the actors behind 
them in a second row. The actresses’ stage clothes were thick 
and dignified, old-fashioned; they appeared to be brand new 
as though they had never been worn before. The multicoloured 
satin - blue, green and purple, glistening, heavy, puffed up and 
riddled with pleats and embroidery - looked stiff. The men’s 
suits, on the other hand, had jackets, wide, flat collars that were 
tight around their necks and a multitude of buttons. 

They were all silent, solemnly standing, motionless. An 
expectant silence descended upon the theatre. 

A tall woman with powerful charisma emerged from the 
row of actresses. She moved towards the microphone. It was as 
though the director had disappeared, yet he had, in fact, only 
taken one step back. 

It occurred to me that she had that aura associated with the 
glory of the theatre in the Twenties, when she was the pin-up 
of all the students who undid the reins of the horses of her 
royal carriage and pulled it with their arms tied, vying with one 
another to tug it from her house in Fouad Street to the theatre 
in Emad Ed-Din Street. 

She was the Sarah Bernhardt of the East, the Small Eagle, 
Hamlet, Cleopatra, Shajrat al-Durr, Desdemona, Bilqis, the 
Queen of Sheba, Juliet and Layla, Zubeida the Barmakid, Zizi 
Hanem and Layla Bint al-Fuqara’ all rolled into one - so many 
living facades, so many lives! 

I stopped, alarmed. I had let out a scream without fully 
realizing what I was doing. Some people from below looked up 
at me. Two firemen who had been standing next to the stage 
proceeded towards me as though they were going to stop me 
from making any movement. 

She paused for a moment. Then she said: “Ladies 
gentlemen.” 
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Her voice was trembling, revealing the burden weighi ng 
heavily on all the hearts. It was as if an invisible spark Was 
spreading throughout the entire hall. 

After seemingly collecting her wandering thoughts with 
great difficulty, she continued: 

“Ladies and gentlemen ... It pains me to stand here in front 
of you in this hallowed place and announce to you the demise 
of a magnificent flower of the theatre, a star of the art, our 
dazzling ... and brilliant actress ... 

Her voice broke once again as she uttered the name of the 

deceased. 

As if mustering what remained of her strength, she added: 
“A short time ago, we lost ... despite our calling upon the most 
experienced doctors and raising our hands to the sky ... We 
immediately took her to a doctor ... but God decided otherwise 
... we’ve lost her ... may God have mercy on her soul.” 

Then, she completely broke down in tears, the sobbing 
reverberating throughout the silent hall in a strange echo. 

Everyone in the theatre gasped unconsciously upon hearing 
the name. People rushed to their feet, and everywhere there was 
sobbing and crying, interspersed with the short shrill cries of 
women. All the lights came on, and the doors were opened. 

In a space next to the wings near me I saw fake Roman 
columns made from light wood; an ancient triumphal stone 
arch, which was actually plywood; splendid, green, glistening 
ceramic vases made out of cardboard; huge oak and c ^ 5r . C *fj 
forests that seemed to run until the distant horizon, in whic 1 
a fiery, red sun went down on a dusty panel; Louis XIV chaiB8| 
piled on top of one another; black marble tables; walls o 
country dwellings made of short tree stumps, surrounded V 
elegant gardens with tulips and violets; cemeteries stretching o u I 
in Coptic churchyards; a bridge across a small ditch opp oS1 **| 
a country coffeehouse; tall minarets and walls of mosqupj 
streaked with yellow and dark brown; imposing staircases 
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with wide banisters rising towards balconies, their ironwork ! 
railings inlaid with bunches of flowers; the square i n f ront 
of Cairo Central Station; ancient statues with broken noses- 
wooden platforms and estrades; gas lanterns perpetually li t ' 
streets glistening with rain; large pulleys with thickly knotted 
ropes; towering stepladders; and thick, dangerously dangli ng 
cables. All this paraphernalia was dimly lit by yellow lights, 
which went out and then faintly appeared again in the narrow 
passageways. The wind suddenly rushed along the painted cloth 
and cardboard, gently shaking the pillars, forests and edifices, 
softly stirring the fabric. The smell of the dust in the wings rose 
to my nostrils. 

She was standing there, alone. 

She was staring at me, as though she did not see me. 

I knew she was dead, and that my love would not die. 

There was nobody who saw her there, nobody who heard my 
cries. Did I call her? 

It was as though the shadow of a smile was engraved on her 
lips. I knew that she would be in great pain, not of her doing 
and not for herself, but for me, or perhaps for all of us. 

I said: “What caused you this pain?” 

She said: “Nothing, perhaps a burning desire, just like that. 
Until I say so.” 

I said: “Why the pain?” 

She said: “An unresolved crisis in the soul has consumed me 
with grief and sorrow ... pride stood between the two of us - is 
it because I was only free here?” 

I said: “Is there no other salvation ...?” 

She said: “To refrain completely from seeing each other. 

I said: “Should anyone be required to carry this heavf 

burden?” „ 

She said: “This is a deserted place. There is no one here. 

I said: “Neither a procession of celebrants, nor t 
Maries?” 
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She said: “And torturing soldiers with swords or spears.” 

I said: “This is not because of you, but because of them.” 

She said. “They’re not there.” Then she said: “Also because 
of you. Did you know this? 

I said: “This burden I carry inside of me is deep-rooted, as 
am I. Is there no path to take?” 

She said: “It is as if I haven’t spoken. Nobody’s heard me. 
It’s as if everything I’ve done doesn’t exist.” Then she said: 
“They don’t want what I give them. I give them my desires, 
my exclamations of joy, my cries of love and torments, and 
fragments of the soul. Nobody pays attention to me. They don’t 
want to ... they don’t want to.” 

I then said: “One is the same as all. I, for one, hear you, my 
love. Me, I want you. Even if there’s only one.” 

She said: “Still, the plain of Golgotha is deserted. Lonely.” 

I said: “Masks are the temptations of truth.” 

She said: “My tears are for you; you who don’t see.” 

I said to myself: “The light is totally dark. Of course. What 
were you waiting for?” 

She told me: “My mother’s village in Sharqiyya province was 
razed to the ground, as if it was a dark ominous cloud heavy with 
harmful rain. When it actually rained, its roads changed into 
deep rivulets of clay, the cattle leaving deep, successive grooves 
in the soaked soil. I would say to her: ‘You’ll get electricity from 
the dam, television, porno videos, chickens from the co-op and 
subsidised bread at to piastres.”' 

She said: “Their lives revolved around the daily rituals, 
sleeping on the oven during winter, and on the bench perche 
against the outside wall in summer. Friday night was the time 
for lovemaking and recreation, whereas other nights wei* 
spent in the mercy of God. The rest of the time was spent 
chopping away at the soil with the hoe and plough; prayin 
at the mosque; smoking the gooza\ chatting at the coffeehoU*8 
and gossiping about whoever came and went; writing petitio 
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and anonymous complaints. The food consisted of pitta bread 
fermented cheese and sow-thistle every day, added with meat for 
religious festivals. And then there were the visits to the shrines 
of saints for baraka, requests for intercession from I mam 
Shafi'i, Sayyida Zeinab and every member of the Batniyya court 
for the Prophet’s blessing, noughts and crosses and quarterstaff 
fencing, ancient rituals going back until the beginnings of time, 
taken to heart without thinking, without formality. 

Then she said: “Daily ugliness is a mask; it’s deep and 
contains primal poetry.” 

I said: “There is nothing that can forgive ugliness, illness 
and oppression — or poetry, for that matter. 

“What has happened to us, and to them? Egypt stinks with 
the rotting smell of oil and money from the Gulf, with that of 
our dead. Bring the shovel and the mattock. They fell victim to 
the attack of electronics. Yet, they continued to say: ‘God gives 
unto those who are calm, righteous and sound asleep, unaware 
of what is going on’.” 

The big projector emitted its glowing light, which was 
reflected on the stage and shone through the curtains of 
the wings, leaving wide, deep-black shadows on the ground 
resembling thick, iron bars. The bright ray of light blinded the 
view into the darkness of the wings. 

The centre of the beam shone on her. « J 

She appeared small but tender-skinned, her plump, hqui 
limbs in the middle of the stage, her face radiant with bliss. 
Her voice and gestures revealed this freedom, this flaunting, t <• 
fact that she’d given herself to the audience, voluntarily an 

unstintingly. ^ 

It was as though she had originally not put on those c 0 ^ 
that skilfully and deceitfully hung from her moving body, « ^ 
made it seem as though she was returning to original innocetK| 
and no longer needed covering or nakedness like the wil bo« 
that looked around to ambush her, true to their nature. 
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I asked: “Which is one of them is a mask? ... Is not the tn 
hidden behind a mask? What does the mirror say?” 

Who said that whatever comes out of a deep-rooted nati 
disposition is nothing but a mask? Who said that she wo 
not go, here and there, or anywhere her passion took her 5 
She told me: “He wanted me to belong to him, in 


bedroom, as I belonged to all of you on the stage. That 
impossible, entirely. What could I do?” 


was 


I asked her: “Who are you?” 


He was waiting for her by the door, pale-faced, angry. He had 
a chiselled jaw and a thick, Stalin-like moustache. She began to 
run towards him from the door. He was waiting for her, a grim 
look on his face. They both got into an old Volkswagen with 
a broken bumper. The car disappeared around the corner of 
Abu‘l-Ala Bridge. 

All that remained was complete emptiness. The dream had 


suddenly left me. There was nothing left, not even a single 


image. Yet, a strange feeling emanated from the darkness. 
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Language Notes 


1. il)£: ECA; a contracted form of the preposition Ik 

2. OloL.; square in Central Cairo, near the former o 
house that burned down in 1988 (the same year that the 
new opem house was opened on Gezira Island in 

j\J&\ - “The National Cultural Centre”). The old 
Opera House was built by UL who also hired 

Giuseppe Verdi to write an opera -Aida - to inaugurate 
the building. 

3. Lib Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), the son of the 

founder of modern Egypt, Lib Ji. (Muhammad ‘All, 
d. 1849), took over from his father when the latter, after 
reign that lasted for half a century, became medically unfit 
to rule. Unfortunately, Ibrahim died a few months into his 
own reign. He was succeeded by one of Muhammad ‘All’s 
grandsons, Abbas HilmI (1813—54). The equestrian statue 
of Ibrahim Pasha at Opera Square was erected in 1872 and 
is the work of the French sculptor Charles-Henri-Joseph 
Cordier. 


4. dJj: (ECA) despite its spelling in Arabic, this word is 
commonly pronounced bey (the colloquial pronunciation 
being reflected in the alternative spelling 4-*). Originally a 
Turkish honorary title for high-ranking officials, today it is 
often used in Egypt as a term of address indicating respect, 
flattery or sarcasm. In other countries (e. g. Syria, Lebanon 
and Iraq), the form dLj is, the most common form. 

5. j MSA o> 4 ll 

6. (ECA) it is used here in the sense of “fluffed out” 

(< U~Lj'); the MSA denotes “puffed up”, “ruffled 

(feathers, hair)”. 

7. jjlaU-l: (pi. jda LrL) a horse-drawn cab, also referred to as a 
caleche. 
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<j ( jUp . a m ajor thoroughfare, which runs from 26th of 

8 ^ \ Street to Bab El Hadid Square (near Cairo’s Central 

Station). It was famous for its cabarets. 

•Ml Mol': lit- “the little eagle”. A reference to the play 

9 L’Aigl° n (i9°5) b y the French author Edmond Rostan, and 
translated into Arabic by y.j* and - 4 -U'. It was 
also one of the first successes of the Egyptian actress 

(1908-96) In it, she played the same part that Sarah 
Bernhardt had made her own on the Paris stage, which 
earned her the sobriquet “the Egyptian Sarah Bernhardt”. 

10. the only female sultan of Egypt (May-July 1250). 
Renowned for her beauty, Shajrat al-Durr (d. 1259) was a 
Circassian (or Turkoman) slave purchased by Sultan 
^ 1 . She gained mythical status through her organization 
of the Egyptian army to deter the invading French troops 
led by Louis IX (Saint-Louis) while she acted as regent in the 
absence of the sultan. Her remains are kept in the mosque 
that bears her name. 

11. L: this is the name by which the Queen of Sheba (of 
Biblical fame) is usually known in the Arab tradition. 

12. the female protagonist in the legendary, ill-fated love 
affair with the pre-Islamic (Jdhiliyya) poet j 1 . 0 r~*, also 
known as 0 (“mad”). The story goes that Qays and Layla 
fell madly in love with one another, but could not marry as 
her father had promised her to another man. Upon hearing 
this news, Qays lost his mind, and began to wander the 
desert, living among the animals. It is, allegedly, during his 
more lucid moments that he composed the verses that are 
some of the most famous love poetry in Arabic. 

1 3 - a reference to the wife (and queen-consort) 

°I the famous ‘Abbasid caliph, jjjL* (d. 809). 

The adjective refers to her relation to the y. 

(Barmakids), a Persian family of ministers in the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate (a dynasty that ruled from 750-1258 and takes 
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its name from its founder, ^ 

Prophet’s uncle). ' th 

' ^ # ? m ° US EgyPtlan film (*945) directed 

^3 jy I, who also played one of the leads (alon.siH 
ugely famous actress and singer s\j> to whom he 1 
also married for a while). Was 


ij- ECA (< Fr. plafage); MSA: . -- 

16. hjLS\ ; (ECA) MSA: jl.JiL. 


!7- ECA (< Tu. %r«); MSA: ^ ( p l. . 

,8 - ECA P'- »f (< Fr. praCclu,). MSA 


*« oyi: according to the Gospels, the Three Marie, 
(i.e. Holy Women) discovered Christ’s empty tomb after 
the Resurrection. Except for Mary Magdalene, the identities 
ot the women have never been ascertained. 

20. jjjjiiiJl. reflects the usual colloquial pronunciation both 
in Egypt and in most other Arab countries; MSA Oy 

01 sma ^ screen”), by contrast with 

•jjSJI 4*l£jl (“the big screen”), which refers to the cinema. 

21 ' /.I? ^ ex P ression denoting possession: cf. e.g. 

ji\, “the one who wears glasses” (lit. “the father of 
glasses”). 

. <UaJii . (pl. or s-bUt.) this word can also denote a 

type of ancient Egyptian stone tomb (mastaba). 

^ ^ Friday night, the night of relief’, 

is highlights, of course, the special status Friday enjoys 
in Muslim culture. 

^ God grants relief . This is an expression 

reassurance, the implication being that God will make 
everything alright. * 

25. (ECA > Tu. arzxhal)-, MSA: or (pl. 

.jf'V)- 

26. (ECA) bread made from sorghum (^.> ij>). 

27. (jidh (ECA) seasoned lumps of fermented cheese in a thick 
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"it'll- sg. -djd (lit. “birthplace” or “birthday”); in Egypt, 
■®* 'denotes a popular religious festival celebrated on the 
birthday of a religious figure, usually near tfm shrine pr 
place with which that figure is associated. Cf. 

the Prophet’s birthday. 

^ both (sg. and sg. Jj) mean “saints”; 

former refers to Christian saints, whereas the latter is 
reserved for Muslim saints. 

jo (L.^1: famous legist (d. 820), and founder of a 

religious “school” (madhhab). 

31 8 - 4 -U': granddaughter of the Prophet Muhammad and 

daughter of ‘All b. Abu Talib (the fourth of the so-called 
‘Rightly Guided’ caliphs). Sayyida Zeinab is the Patron 
Saint of Cairo. She has also given her name to a large 
working-class area (around the homonymous mosque). 

32. iLbUl: the name of a working-class district (between the 
Citadel and al-Azhar mosque), which used to be known as 
a centre for the hashish trade. 

33. (cUl; this form reflects ECA pronunciation (and, indeed, 
that in many other dialects of the,MSA ^Li. 

34. •ubj: ECA plural of MSA: oii, pl. J'iT. 



Salwa Baler 


Salwa Bakr (b. 1949) is one of the most distinguished female 
Egyptian authors and is known as a novelist, short-story 
writer and playwright. In 1972 she graduated from Ayn Shams 
University in Cairo, where she studied Economics and Business 
Management. Afterwards, she also studied for a degree in 
Theatre Criticism. 

After working as a civil servant (1974-80), she became 
a respected film and theatre critic as well as working as a 
journalist. In 1985 she became a full-time author, and to date 
she has published seven collections of short stories, seven 
novels and a play. Her works have been translated into various 
languages. Among her short story collections are Sjb*- J 
a~* (Zinat at the President’s Funeral, 1986); if 

(Of the Soul which is Gradually Stolen, 1989); and jfr* 
( The Peasant Women’s Dough, 1992). 

The major themes in Bakr’s work are her preoccupation with 
the plight of the poor and downtrodden in Egyptian society, 
especially women, who not only are subjected to social and 
political injustice but also suffer cruelty inflicted upon them 
by men. To endure this harsh world, women must be strong 
and learn to become survivors; by empowering themselves, they 
are able to subvert their men’s so-called strength and break the 
circle of dominance and subjugation. In many of Bakr’s stories, 
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I characters tend to be weak in comparison with the 

1 Bakr’ s mOSt recent work is the noveI ** ( Waterwheels 

M . -ooi) in which the author investigates the changes in 

of 7 ^ s'* 

J individual’s life as a result of political, social and economic 

changes. 

In the following story, taken from the collection (2003) 
that bears the same name, the word (“hair”) is used as a 
metaphor, with the hair connecting the two women at once 
inseparable and weak. The bond that exists between the two 
leading female characters is vividly described as being as strong 
as an umbilical cord, and yet as weak as a spider’s web. 

On the surface, the story deals with the urban life of two 
women who seemingly lead a humdrum existence on the 
margins of the society, with very few distractions. In fact, they 
represent two different generations with different pasts, values 
and expectations. The older character is fulfilled, living in a past 
she cherishes, adamantly refusing a new life in the West with her 
sons. She is content with what she has, clinging to her heritage 
and past through her “ancestral” hair, photos and belongings. 
The younger woman, for her part, has no past to cherish or lean 
on. She lives with the uncertainties of life, burdened with the 
responsibilities of caring for a disabled child, in constant fear 
of the unknown. 

The story is also about interpersonal relationships with 
others. While on the surface the reader observes a conventional, 
rather superficial relationship in which the two women 
seemingly only have the narghile in common, the story also 
addresses the issue of single mothers in Muslim society, 
c °rnplicated in this case by the fact that the child is disabled. 

One may also adumbrate a contrast in language registers, 
Wlt h an elevated vocabulary and formal Arabic prose juxtaposed 
l**th colloquial Egyptian. 


Ancestral Hair 


Sometimes she seemed to me to be a weird genie who hung h 
braid from on high for me to climb to the summit of her towe 
I then lost myself in her maze as though caught in the invisible 
thread of a spider’s web. What else could have tied me to this 
sixty-year-old woman with her six teeth? She could barely read 
a newspaper, and moved with the grace of a turtle. I sometimes 
blame time, that wretched thief that seizes the days of our 
lives and mercilessly denies us the opportunity to reflect upon 
ourselves, or others. Other times, I blame the savage geography 
of this ageing city we are destined to live in, for casting us onto 
one of its growing protruberances, like a fungus on its old, 
flabby body. 

It occurred to me that what tied us together was my exclusion 
from society as a divorcee confined by a twenty-four-year-old 
son with Down s Syndrome who had a wild body but the mind 
and innocence of a nine-year-old child. 

As far as she was concerned, her vision became clearer with 
age. Her two sons had emigrated to the New World some time 
ago, and she had tried to give in to their wishes and live with 
them, but in the end she had preferred to return to her old 
world, to life in Cairo, and whatever was there. 

I would always spend my free evenings with her. My 
mornings did not start until I crossed the ten steps separating 
her door from mine, so that I could ask her before leaving the 
building: “I am off to work now. Do you need anything?” 

Was it perhaps the narghile that tied me to her? I had grown 
addicted to smoking it with her, despite the fact that I had never 
even smoked cigarettes before. We would place the narghile 
between us on our balcony at sunset, with the man-child sitting 
in front of us. We would exchange puffs, causing bubbles in the 
water that punctuated the topics of conversation, amputated 
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sentences without hope or a future, with a single purpose H 
affirm our presence as living beings. 

“It’s been quite humid these past couple of days.” 

“Umm Khalil, the caretaker, cleaned the buildin? .Ur , 
last night.” 8 yll Sht 

“Careful, my darling Mamdouh, the coal could bum , 
hand.” 0 your 

Yet, I told myself that the narghile could not be the onl 
thing that tied me to her. It was possible that I was affected b 
some kind of despair, and for good reason. I looked as if I Wa s 
a widow over fifty, while I was only approaching forty. Should 
I not get on with my life with a son who is my disability, like a 
bird whose feathers have been clipped so it cannot rise or fly? 
How often I wished I had had another man, rather than the 
one who had placed this yoke around my neck and ran off with 
another woman, who gave him boys and girls that had come 
into the world with sound minds, growing and flourishing with 
the passing of time, like the rest of God’s creatures. 

What man would want me with this huge burden that 
shackles me and increases my isolation from other people and 
from life. I never venture out except to go to work, while my 
home is where I escape from the world; it is the only refuge I 
have, where she and I could smoke the narghile. Meanwhile, my 
son would sit in front of us, with a vacuous gaze like a master 
circus clown playing possum to make people smile. 

All we knew about each other were tall stories and 
inexplicable mysteries, despite being neighbo urs for many 
years. When we first met, she had told me the trite story of her 
life, which had gone unnoticed and would probably end in the 
same way. Whenever I looked at her, I felt that her face befitted 
her life story. Anyone looking at it would not remember any 
of its features, for the very simple reason that they would not 
bother to take another glance in order to store the details in 
their memory. 
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However, I started to look at her in a different 
that day when I paid her an unexpected visit T ** *** si «<* 
in the morning of one my days off, while my son"" ‘ * ** hcr 
bed hke a beached whale. I wanted her to lend me som ^ * 
Have you got some green thread I could yarn: 

olive-green skirt? It‘s torn along the side and I can’YY^ 
to go out and buy a whole skein for that!” ! rc, ‘ 

She replied, seemingly engrossed in something else- V 
here, and look in my sewing basket.” S C ° me 

I said: “No, no ... I left the flat ■ 

Mamdonh is tns.de, in bed- When yon find .^tt To"' 
your own time.” ’ ^ U over » ln 

Do come in for a moment!” she said while k„„i, 
to follow her inside. Then she added: “Come in, take the"^ T* ; 
and look for the thread in your own time.” 

I followed her into the only bedroom of her small flat, which 
was ig enough for an old, lonely woman like her. She opened 
wardrobe so as to give me the sewing basket, which was 
made out of wicker. She noticed my raised eyebrows as I stared 
at t e enormous pile of hair on the white bedsheet, which was 

1 by morning sun and revealed a tapestry of interwoven 
colours - black, purple and silver. 

She sighed: “Look! I opened my pillow before I got the door, 
oug t Id better air the stuffing at once in the sunlight, as the 
p owcase is worn out and torn. I intend to make a new one.” 

°°ked at the long, loose braids on her back, in amazement: 
Oh ... the pillow is entirely filled with hair.” 

Yes, my mother’s hair. It used to be her pillow. Each time 
she combed her hair with her ivory comb after her bath, she 
use to gather whatever hair had come out, and put it in a coarse 
cotton bag until it became a pillow. Look, this is the black hair 
rom when she was young; that’s the red from the time she 
ted to dye it with henna after she turned grey. When she 
grew older, she kept her hair in its original colour. 
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“She used to have a plait like silver thread. Unfortunat 
when she died, I was in hospital. They stopped me f r ' 
attending her funeral, as I’d just given birth and they said 
would be bad for me, that I could lose the milk in my bre 
If I had been at her deathbed, I would have cut her braids and 
taken them. May God have mercy on her soul. Thank God 
have a bunch of her hair in the pillow. I also kept two mol* 
and an incisor, which she took out before her death; I ke 
them in an old satin purse.” 

“Ah ... two molars and an incisor. Oh, my word!” I 
exclaimed, as I grabbed the sewing basket and rushed back to 
my flat. 

Was this incident a watershed in the way I viewed Mounira 
Fathi? I don’t know. All that happened afterwards is that I kept 
thinking about her, with the picture of the hair on her bedsheet 
imprinted in my mind. When I was back in my flat trying to 
thread the green yarn through the eye of the needle, my mind 
remained with her mother’s red, black and white hair glistening 
in the light. 

I had mixed feelings towards her after that day. I no longer 
thought of her as an ordinary woman who goes unnoticed as 
a matter of course. In some way, she had become a mysterious 
old lady with peculiar idiosyncrasies. Since that day I started 
to think about her world, something I had not done before. 
Whenever I entered her flat after that, to smoke the narghile or 
drink coffee, I would pause to look at the many pictures that 
covered every wall of the flat. I soon discovered that she had 
not only hung her and her family’s pictures on the wall, but 
also that her family’s history was to be found in every corner 
of her flat. 


The pictures were not of herself at all; each told a story about 
the life that this woman had once lived. Even her small kitchen 
had a picture of her mother and aunt on the wall above the 
old, round marbletop table in the corner. It showed her mother 
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cutting up a huge fish while her aunt 
its tail. 


enthusiastically held 


°nt 0 


Everywhere there were pictures of her uncles h ^ 
her deceased husband and his family at the seaside t SOn ‘* 
at a school and at the pyramids. The only person^ * 2 °°* 
was one of her as a bride, or so it seemed. It showed 
radiant young woman in a white silk dress holding an a ** * 
feather fan, the sides of which touched the upper part oVh 

tightly-wrapped chest emerging from the wide openine of u 
garment. 6 ner 


Her short, clipped sentences no longer sounded ordinary to 

me; rather, they filled the blank spaces that the pictures failed 
to reveal: 


“My father, may he rest in peace, used to smoke the narghile 
after his afternoon nap. Would you believe it? The first time I 
smoked it was with him! I used to draw one or two puffs from 
it at first, until I made sure it was fine. At the time we used 
to buy dried tobacco and soak it in water. My mother used to 
prepare it and cut it for my father to use.” 

She did not speak about her parents except in passing, when 
telling me a story about her past, which was the only certainty 
by which she had lived her entire life. I myself began to look 
lor a certainty of my own, which has pained and tormented my 
soul. 


The postman brought me a letter from Sami, my eldest son, 
just before the noon call to prayer. I was busy dusting the silver 
cake tray that belonged to my aunt, may God have mercy on 
her soul. She gave it to me on my wedding day. 

My son Fouad phoned me from America last night. His 
eldest daughter is intending to come to Egypt. She is a brunette, 
because her mother is originally from Italy. But she has the dark 
skin of my uncle Hussein, may he rest in peace.” 

“Oh, how lucky she is!” I would say to myself sometimes. 
She was content with everything in the world. I, on the other 
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hand, am consumed by fear a thousand times every day I a J 
frightened I could scream sometimes. I am scared to lose m % ° 
and income (what would my son and I do for food?). I am J- . 
that the old building we live in could collapse suddenly, Iffc ** 
many these days (where would we live if it actually happened?^ 
I am frightened that my life will continue unchanged, with no 
hope of finding a man to be at my side and share the trials of 
everyday life, or give me some joy now and then. 

However, my greatest and deepest fear, one that increases by 
the day, is that I might wake up one morning and not find my 
only certainty in this world, that is, my old neighbour Mounira 
Fathi, the beacon of tranquillity amidst my spiritual anxieties 
and the key to my life. I am scared she might suddenly die and 
leave me deprived of my daily dose of spiritual stimulation, 
which gives me hope to live the next day. 

What is death? I often wondered about that when I was 
having thoughts like these while feeling lonely at night, 
observing my sleeping whale and his snorting that would go 
into a never-ending crescendo. I would ask myself: “Is death like 
an absence? If so, of what? The absence of outward appearance, 
features and body, the absence of the spirit or the absence of 
a shared moment? I searched for the true definition of death. 
This remained my obsession for a long time. Whenever I got 
off work, I would play a game with the computer. 

One day, after inputting some data, I asked about death 
and got astonishingly naive answers: the decomposition of the 
body and its passing away, the disappearance of a person, the 
cessation of heartbeats, the stopping of blood circulation, the 
end of brain function, etc. 

However, does death not have two sides? On the one hand, 
there is the person who dies and, on the other, the person who 
is shocked by the death of the one who dies. How do we evaluate 


death from the point of view of one party and not the other? 
Hence what is the assessment of death from the standpoint of 
the other party? 
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I again put the question to the computer, with amazing 
results: 

“The eye does not see. The ear does not hear. The mouth 
does not kiss. The hand does not touch ...” 

My dear neighbour’s answer was more accurate than that 
given by the computer, and with a speed I was not expecting at 
all. One day, she came to see me after midnight. She had been 
knocking on my door persistently. When I awoke from my 
sleep and opened it, thinking that a catastrophe had befallen 
my child, I found her standing in front of me, looking very 
faint. She said she felt very sick. I quickly drew her into my 
flat and made her lie down on my bed. I ran to the kitchen 
to get her some water, as she complained her mouth was dry. 
Soon after, I ran to the telephone and called a doctor from the 
nearest hospital. Then I rushed back to her and found her lying 
on the bed, motionless, with her head slumped on the edge of 
my pillow so that her braid was dangling on the floor - a silver 
braid that reflected the scarce light from the lamp that hung 
beside the bed. 

I just stood there, nailed to the floor. I wanted to scream, 
but a reassuring feeling engulfed my soul and filled me with a 
calm I had not experienced before. 

What I had dreaded for so long came to pass, yet there I 
was — calm and reassured; I realised that life was possible. In the 
last moment I spent with my neighbour, there was no narghile 
between us, and no man-child sitting in front of us. 

“Here is death, expressing a tangible definition, a tactile 
object; it is the regret for a past we do not wish to end,” I said 
to myself as I gazed at her wizened face, upon which death ha 
drawn an eternal expression. 

In spite of that, I felt regret, whereas her death caused an 
overwhelming sense of ambiguity and confusion; when 
was confronted with her death, it struck me that it defied j 
definitions and understanding. I felt that I had been robbed o j 
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something, something dear and precious that had been wrested 
from me by force. 

Dazed, I quietly went to my wardrobe and took out the 
scissors. I walked up to her and briefly stood there looking at 
her once more, before my hand grasped her thick soft braid and 
cut it resolutely. There were a few black hairs that had withstood 
the passage of time. 

I headed towards the mirror and looked at myself as I placed 
the braid on my head, like a garland. My soul grew increasingly 
calm as I declared to myself a certain victory, while the shrill 
sound of the ambulance siren penetrated my ear. 
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Language Notes 

, * 

1. this word serves both as a little-used plural of 
“hair” (though more commonly i ) and “feelings”. 

2. pi. or ocL- (< (u), “to precede”). Note also the 

adverb Ulb (“beforehand”); other words for “ancestors” 
include *bV' (pi. of “father”) and (pi. of JbL 

“grandfather”). 

* * t 

3. a-u-: sg. of obu>r, “female jinn" (see «' y', note No 4). 

4- tSj* “umbilical cord” (cf. iji, “bellybutton”; 
rope ). 

5. (pi- (b>«— j'). Variants include: cj Jl 1 > 

and c-b. Note that also means “textile”, 

"fabric” and “tissue” (biology). The spider’s web has many 
religious connotations in Islam. It is said, for instance, 
that when the Prophet Muhammad fled with Abu Bakr 
(one of his companions) and hid in the cave of al-Harra’, a 
spider built a web around the entrance to the cave so that 
the enemies of Islam would think the cave was inhabited. 
There is even a sura (44) in the Qur’an that is named after 
the spider. 

6. AskjLiJl o-til; lit. “ageing city”; the connotation is clearly 
negative, with being derived from the verb (i) 
(“to age”). The use of this adjective in this context is rather 
unusual, as one would have expected or which 
have a more neutral connotation, e.g. *s,Xib\ bj-dl (“the old 
city”) or ouil (“the ancient city”). 

7. JiiaJ': lit. “mongoloid child” (originally a caique 
from t^ie term formerly used in English). 

8 . UJdl lit. “the Mother of the World”, an epithet usually 
used for Cairo (and attributed to the famous fourteenth- 
century Tunisian historian Ibn Khaldun [1332-82], who 
has been called “the father of modern sociology”). 
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u ;. a nd many other dialects; MSA ^ (“I am 

9 - ollt ”) The verb J'y (i) means “to descend” or “come 
down from stairs” but in many colloquials it means “to go 

?. (EGA) fern, active participle (of jLp, “to be in need / 
l0 ' >Jy „ which may stand alone or in nominal sentences 

Wfint 01 /» . 

. • ( It is the usual construction to express that one 

wants something (where MSA uses a verb like J, “to want” 
or S)t, “to like”), e.g. >> (“I’d like/want a book”). It is 
inflected for gender and number: (f. pi- JojW. 

with the variant (m. ), (f. ), (pi- )■ 

! though this word is also used in MSA in the sense 

of “need”, its semantic field in ECA is much wider and, in 
fact, corresponds to MSA ^ (“something”): e.g. Q' 
e^b- (“Do you want anything?”). 

12 . iL> rj: originally a Turkish word, the more common term 
in Egypt for the hookah or hubble-bubble is . 

13. Jjk “the day before yesterday” (ECA < CA ■u-j'A 
“yesterday”), cf. MSA iJ ~^ {y or Jj'- 

14. v-b- : ECA; MSA jiA 

15. iAbdl Jjj\: lit. “the disability child”. In this context, the 
disabled child has become a disability to his mother. ^ 

16. jJb£; “God’s creatures”; is the pi. of 1 

(alongside oli j&), the passive participle of the verb jb*- 
[u]),,and thus lit. “(the) created”. 

17. o “Cosmos”, “universe”; unlike similar words such 
as (ibJl or bill' this has a more mystical and religious 
connotation in that it denotes the hidden world of spirits 
and souls (cf. Qur. 23:88, 36:83). 

18. common across Arabic colloquials; MSA ii-UP Q*. 
In spoken Arabic, the interrogative particle is normally 
deleted, its function supplanted by a rising intonation. 
Also note that in most dialects, the second-person sg. 
gender-marking final vowel (di- and d-b) is elided. 
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19. (pi. J»): ECA; MSA 

20. ECA (> It. gonnella, “skirt”). In Iraq, Syria and 
Lebanon, the commonly used word for a woman’s skirt u 
a J_P- 

21. j: “olive-green”; cf. c~>j, “olive (oil)” (pi. u^dj). 

22. *Li£. : ECA; MSA SJ'Sui. 

23. ,^ 0 ': ECA, “the fact is, because”; MSA 

24. ECA; MSA db>-'j Js-, from o-l j (“comfort” 

W »>\ ”” 

rest ). 

25. ijy^- ECA, imperative (sg. fern.) of the verb ^_sLi ( u ) > “ to 
see”, which is a common cross-dialectal equivalent of the 
MSA l$Ij . 

26. 0 i^ib; ECA; MSA cJ)Jl ( _ r iJ ^ . 

27. Jaj- (u): ECA (“to put”, “place”); MSA yA=>'y 

28. Js^' j-*: lit. “elephant tusk”; here, it, of course, means 


29. jyy. a type of cheap, coarse cotton material traditionally 
used for upholstery. 

30. il ECA. MSA ibCi pi. of diL . 

31. ECA; MSA sjL>- “funeral procession”. 

32. (pi. refers to a woman who has recently given 

birth (cf. “childbirth”). 

33 - "the hour of the rising of the soul”; cf. 

4pL* or jl 4 a~?-VL 

34. If! y^jy odi; lit. “one thousand mercies for her”. 

The word > — id' (“one thousand”) is often used in Arabic for 

S' * % # * 

emphasis, e.g. <Jdl (“a thousand thanks”). 

35. ^ i ; ECA (“satin”); MSA jUU 

36. jJl v 1 j in ECA, one does not “smoke” a narghile, one 
“drinks” it (this is, of course, a reference to the fact that it is 
filled with water). Interestingly enough, this usage has also 
been extended to other things such as cigarettes; e.g. '-dJp 
0 “do you want to smoke a cigarette?”. In other Arabic 
dialects, (“to smoke”) is the usual verb, as it is in M$A 
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rNo smoking”, for instance, translates as ^yJ). 

(p| cjp), can mean either “house” or “home” (e. g. j 
3 7 ' « af home”). In the story, the protagonist does not live 

in'a house, but in a flat (&>, pi. J*-*). 
g *J “nap”, “siesta” (also » /iSli) <J 13 (i). 

] Q _ j}\J: ECA (> Tu. ); MSA g. . 

40. cf - c b ^’ ^ j ^ ^ 

41. ( u )> “ to pass b f- 

2 iLe>y\ ECA; MSA z’pyr from 'pyr, “to make ready”, 

t " 99 

“prepare . 

43- J ECA; MSA 4 ’" he brought lt to me ”- 

44 ’ j^y: ECA; MSA 

45 . ECA “letter” or “reply”(l); MSA, respectively, ^ dUj 
and ^yy (or Jj, pi. *pj)- 

4 6. ^ S*** “ to dust ”> ECA ; MSA I J'j' • 

4 y. fy.: ECA “my wedding day” (ab£o, “wedding”); MSA 

r>- or 


L 
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Fu’ad al-Takarll was born in 1927 in the Bab al-Sheikh area in 
the heart of Baghdad. He graduated from law school at the 
University of Baghdad in 1949, and began working for the 
Ministry of Justice. He became a judge in 1956, before being 
appointed head of the Court of Appeals in Baghdad. In 1963 he 
went to Paris to study law for two years, after which he returned 
to his native Iraq. 

In 1983 he resigned from his post to devote himself full-time 
to his writing. Although he had begun writing short stories in 
1947 and published a few of them in 1955 in the Beirut-based 
literary journal 1— j-sSf', his first collection of short stories, 
entitled {The Other Face), saw the light only in i960. 

His first novel, ( The Long Way Back), was published 

in Beirut in 1980, and has been translated into French and 
English (2001). His other novels include f\*-(The Seal of 

Sand, 1995) and olJvJd (Joys and Heartaches, 1998)- 1 ® 

1990, al-Takarll took up residence in Tunis, which would remain 
his home until 2003, when he moved to Syria. Two years later, 
he went to Amman, where he passed away in February 2008. _ 

The following story is excerpted from his collection jif 
{Tales from the Invisible World), and focuses on the 
way people deal with change, on the fine line between being 
content with one’s circumstances and submitting to the®®! 


tor who is also the protagonist of the story, adapts 
The narr ^ rds hip following the death of his father, with his 
hilIlSelt and three sisters forced to eke out a meagre existence 
^^^fither’s paltry pension. This reversal of fortune forces 
°" TJl to move to a smaller house, while at the same time 
thC ^nng any dreams of his obtaining a university education. 
^The death of the narrator’s father has not only made him the 
ily’s sole breadwinner but, as the only male in the family, 
to' the guardian of its moral reputation. He is, however, 
bniptly awakened from his usual lethargic state by a chance 
encounter with his childhood sweetheart, who has climbed the 
social ladder by marrying the head of the company he works 
for. Throughout, the narrator’s state is one of fecklessness: too 
weak and self-pitying to make decisions of his own, he allows 
himself simply to be carried with the tide, which presents the 
least effort. 


T olJ 'ji J>- 


Inside some people — not everyone — there is a 


• /- store of 

contentment and satisfaction which can overflow and : 

time, make the pressures and bitterness of life bearable 
abundance of contentment transforms the curse of p 0Ve 3 
into an acceptable situation, and deprivation into somethin 
that can be changed or forgotten. 

When my father was still alive, my mother, sisters and I 
used to have a modest lifestyle: we were well fed and adequately 
clothed. We were descendants of what could be called a noble 
and respectable family, which had more than once witnessed 
reversals of fortune. As a result, it had gradually lost its wealth 
and social status. My father grew old, and we had to make do 
with his small pension. 

I and my three younger sisters were born to my father and 
his second wife - my mother - when he was in his fifties, which 
was something he neither wished for himself nor for his wife or 


children. However, it is impossible to predict when children will 
be born in a marriage, and it was only after ten years that the 
Almighty had mercy on my parents and they had us. On the one 
hand, we were a comfort to them in their loneliness, but, on the 
other, we added to their financial burden. 

My three sisters and I never felt the pressures of hardship, 
except when my father passed away after succumbing to an 
illness he could not ward off for long. I was only sixteen at the 
time, and for reasons unknown to us, our world was shattered 
and destiny treated us harshly. 

I was in my third year of secondary school, eagerly awaiting 
the day I would complete my university studies. However, I was 
not determined enough, nor was I able to resist the distractions 
that surrounded me. When the landlord of our house in Ra s al* 


Choi on the outskirts of the Bab El-Sheikh quarter came to ask 
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us to pay him the two months’ rent we owed him, I was unaM 
even to apologise to him in an appropriate manner, and f,J 
some reason I did not react to the rough and rude way he spojJ 
to me. My eyes were filled with tears when I told my moth 
what had happened, and how that lowlife landlord had shown 
no respect for my father’s memory or our family’s reputation 

She embraced me tenderly, and said: “May God forgive 
him! You’re right, my son, your family is honourable ... y 0( J 
family may not have a lot of money ... that’s not right, and no 
one should be expected to bear this. Come on, let’s get our act 
together.” 

We did indeed organize our affairs by moving into a smaller 
and cheaper house, while I quit my studies when my uncle 
found me an apprenticeship at a technical college to study 
petrochemical engineering in oil refineries. I was able to earn 
money during my studies. 

My illiterate but commonsensical mother did not remember 
the glory days she had experienced with my father, nor did 
she much regret what we had lost; instead, she lovingly and 
naturally focused her attention on what we had now, being her 
daughters and a son who was earning an honest living. 

She possessed this rare store of contentment and satisfaction. 
She celebrated my first wages when I was still in my mid- to late 
teens. She gathered us in the evening around a small table, on 
which she had placed a nice cake with one candle. She switched 
off the light and addressed us all: “Look at yourselves! Look 
how beautiful you are! Such lovely fresh young faces! Let’s 
forget everything and celebrate what we have - our health and 
good looks!” 

It was a wonderful evening; my sisters and I would remember 
it for the rest of our lives. After that, we just had to accept 
whatever hardships, joys and troubles came our way. I did not 
graduate easily from the Institute of Petrochemical Engineering, 
and I resigned myself to the fact that I had to repeat the ye ar - 




B. jl tlili c5 ^ ^ 
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IjJ Ob>«j 
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My mother had little doubt that there was great benefit t J 
had from repeating a year. 10 

When I graduated I got a job straightaway in one of th 
refineries not far from Baghdad. Our circumstances i mD * 0 ? 
both materially and psychologically, and we were the env, ’ 
many people. We did not move from our modest house n ° 
did we accept handouts from anyone. The passing of timi 2 
not affect family harmony or our close bond with a worn 
who overwhelmed us with love and understanding. I did 2 
envy my sisters when they continued their studies. Quite th 
contrary, I was happy for them. I was twenty-five years old when 
one of my sisters married. Although at the time I did not think 
about marriage, I did discuss the idea quietly with my mother 

reaching the happy and optimistic conclusion that it was not’ 
too late for me. 


After the revolution, I was put in charge of managing the 
service department at the Doura oil facility. Although my salary 
increased, my ambitions did not. I had the same kind of feelings 
of contentment my mother had, and I felt comfortable I was 
not philosophical about life. I thought that life, or rather the 
material possessions it offered, did not force people to pursue 
them, nor did it tempt them to do so; the fact of the matter is 
that people instil in themselves a desire and love of ownership 
and control, committing crimes under the guise of legitimate 
ambition. I discussed this with my mother, who as I have said 
was illiterate; she appreciated my way of thinking and realized 
its implications. She was so touched by it that she came over to 
kiss me, praying God to keep me in good health. 

My mother and I lived by ourselves in our small house 
after my sisters got married, but we did not feel despondent 
as it was normal in our society for women to marry, live in 
their husbands’ houses and lead their own lives. That day was 
the start of autumn. I was twenty-eight years old. I was busy 
at work, not doing anything in particular, when Dr Ahmed 
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Raghib, the general manager of the refinery laboratories 
for me. I went to wash my hands and change my clothes fo/tv/ 
meeting with him. I did not wonder about the reasons f or ^ 
somewhat strange invitation; I was not particularly bothered I 
sat waiting for a few minutes in the reception area and was the 
shown into his grand office. He was a forty-something, sullen 
well-dressed man with a sharp eye. 

He welcomed me, somewhat reservedly, and stood up to 
shake my hand: “Come in, Mr Abdul Rahman. Be seated.” 

I had often heard about his integrity and managerial acumen 
I speculated that, perhaps, he was going to ask me to move to 
a different plant. The matter did not concern me much. As it 
turned out, his request was far simpler than that. He knew about 
my practical experience repairing machines, and asked me to 
take a look at the oil heating system at his official residence 
before he started using it. It had been damaged the year before, 
and had not been repaired properly. He added that the house 
he lived in was owned by the state, and he feared that if he 
asked an ignorant worker to fix the system, he might do more 
harm than good. I concurred with his argument, and smiled. I 
asked him politely when he would like me to start. He told me 
he would like me to get on it straightaway, if possible. Then he 
called his secretary and asked her to tell his driver to take me to 
his house and bring me back afterwards. 

The general manager s house was not far from the plant; 
it only took ten minutes by car before the driver pointed to a 
grand, white house with two floors, which appeared at the end 
of a clean tarmac road. It was surrounded by extensive gardens, 
with green trees seemingly glistening under the September sun. 
My arrival had been announced. The gardener was waiting near 
the outside door, while the housemaid stood on the balcony 
facing the main entrance. The maid showed me to the boiler 
room at the back of the house. She was a polite young lady in 
clean clothes, well versed in the art of addressing the likes of rne 
with contempt. 
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I carefully examined the main boiler for a while 
discovered that it had a simple fault because some ignora ^ 
had tinkered with it. I had no trouble repairing it. As I wa 
to examine the rest of the system inside the house, I called th 
housemaid and requested that she inform the lady of the house 
and take me inside. It only took me a few minutes, and I 
not find anything wrong with the rest of the internal heatin 
system. I thought it would be a good idea to switch on the 
entire system and verify that it worked properly, and told the 
housemaid of my intention so that she could carry the message 
to the lady of the house. She hesitated for a moment, then 
asked me to wait outside on the balcony while she informed 
her mistress. My hands were grimy from the black grease of the 
boiler, so I started to wipe them with a paper tissue. As I stood 
waiting on the balcony, I looked at the vast garden extending 
seeming endlessly, its tall, swaying trees screening the horizon. I 
heard a familiar, warm voice before I could turn around. 

“Excuse me, is there really a need for ...” 

She stood in the doorway, looking radiant in a light-blue 
outfit. She looked at me as I turned towards her. 

Oh ... Abdul Rahman! Mr Abdul Rahman? Is that you?” 

She raised her heavily beringed hand in front of her mouth. 

Throughout my life, I ve always believed that calm is never 
followed by a storm, and that it is possible to leave the past 
behind and to live a slow and easy life until the end. I was not 
ready to change my mind about this, but my mother disagreed. 

She said: How could you forget Khadija? It wasn’t so long 
ago that she left us all of a sudden! But ... how silly of me! It’s 
been ten years ... no ... it must be twelve, or perhaps more. Oh, 
God! It s as if it’s been only hours! Did you say that she is very 
keen to see me?” 

I shook my head. 

Now and then, she used to come to our house, accompanying her 
mother, she was thirteen years old then ...a striking-looking girl with 
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black eyes, black hair and a pale white complexion. Her mother 
leave her with us. I never knew why. She used to help my mother^ 
sisters with the household chores. Khadija openly showed her fond**' 
for me, never refused me anything and was always eager to please 
I, on the other hand, was at that wild age of fourteen, reserved, t 
and too proud to pay any attention to young girls. Khadija would 
throw dazzling glances at me, her rosy cheeks blushing whenever / 
talked to her or asked her for something. 

My mother added: “How can you ask who she was? But 
don’t you know? She’s the daughter of All Asghar, a sergeant- 
major in your uncle’s outfit and his aide. Her poor mother 
was very fond of me, and used to come and visit us and leave 
Khadija with us so that she could help me out around the house 
and play with the girls until her mother finished the housework 
at your uncle’s house. How destiny can change things! Did you 
say that she s the wife of your managing director? Talk about a 
reversal of fortune!” 

Afterwards, I needed to restore the hidden balance of the 
simple and unexciting life I had always wanted. Unfortunately, 
the memories would not allow me to do so. 


We were free as birds that summer holiday. My sisters, Khadija 
and I fooled around and played in our large house to our hearts’ 
content, with the innocence of childhood. The game we used to play 
most was hide-and-seek. It was an exciting game, full of cunning and 
we preferred it to all others. As we played it so often, it happened 
once that Khadija and I were hiding in a dark corner behind a pile 
of bedding in one of the rooms. We were wedged together next to the 
wall, hunching in fear of being spotted by my youngest sister, when l 
suddenly felt the combined heat of our young bodies. Next to her, I felt 
my shoulder brushing up against her heaving bosom. Her shining eyes 
radiated with delight, framed by the black hair that cascaded around 
them. I was shaking subconsciously wanting to move closer to her 
and put my arms around her. I felt deliciously dizzy and drew her 
close to my chest; I started pressing myself strongly against her, feeling 
the curves of her body while she gave herself over to me. 
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Memories do not vanish from a person’s mind for no 
Indeed, they can be a source of misery if one is not careful* 

I was in the middle of something, concentrating on m ^ 
when I was once again summoned by the general manager «i 

“Thank you so much, Mr Abdul Rahman. We turned o u. 
heating yesterday, and it’s working fine. Of course, this i s i* 
thanks to you.” All the while, he was busy opening his desk 
drawer, and never looked up at me. “Were you and my wife 
neighbours some years ago?” 

I told him we had been, and he raised his head, holding a 
parcel in his hands. I didn’t like his look. He offered me the 
parcel: “This is a small gift as a token of my deep appreciation 
I hope you’ll accept it from me as a sign of friendship.” 

I was embarrassed, and began to stammer. As he got up, he 
added: “Today you’ll be taken back to your house by my driver, 
so that he learns where it is, as my wife would like to visit your 
mother tomorrow. That is, if it’s okay with you, of course?” 

Afterwards, my mother gave me a full account of the visit: 
“She leaped at me and started to shower kisses on me, on my 
hands, cheeks, shoulder and hair. I was even afraid she might 
drop her young son she was holding in her arms. She’d called 
him Abdul Rahman, out of affection for you. Do you see? 

“I was saddened by the difficult times they’d had, and the 
terrible hardships they’d endured after her father retired, and, 
later on, after his death in their Turkmen village near Kirkuk. 
She told me how her mother, may she rest in peace, wanted 
to return to Baghdad, to us ... However, she became disabled 
through illness. 

“Finally, she got married five years ago. Now she’s settled 
here. She asked about anyone who was in some way connected 
with Bab El-Sheikh. She was on the verge of tears when she 
recounted that her heart had nearly stopped when she saw y° u 
in front of her, in worker’s overalls and your hands all grifty 
She really is a genuine person! If only you could see how many 
presents she brought me and your sisters.” 
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I did not know what to do with the m 
subsequently began to besiege me wherever I Wen ToT* ^1 
conjuring them up over and over again. Perhaps th' ^ ' 
end up being consumed, their effect eradicated from ^ W ° uld 
It turned out that during our chance encounter ZT* rn ' n<1 ’ 
versed in the relations and delights that can exist betwu^^^k 
and a woman than l was. As soon as I hesitantly put m 
her cheeks to kiss her, I could feel her arms around me, her ha^ p\ 
seeking my mouth and grabbing it. It was a gentle, yet burnin 
It completely threw me, and took us away from the world. W e * 
not discovered, and, in the end, we left our hiding place to rejoi”Z ! 
game, intentionally making a lot of noise. Not a trace of my kisu\ 
remained on her hot, shiny lips as she ran her tongue along them. 

After the meeting, I did not know what had happened to my 
universe. I had fallen victim to a constant state of bewilderment, 
which worried me more than it did my mother. I was certain 
that nothing new had happened, so what caused my apathy 
at work and an unusual loss of interest in the machine world 
around me? Everything was normal, and had been in its place 
since time immemorial, except that this heart of mine was 
continuously agitated. 

She invited all of us, by way of her important husband, to 
her grand house for dinner — all of us ... all of us: my mother, 
my three sisters with their husbands and children, and 1 ... 
All of you ... all of you should come and visit us. ” Faced with this 
overwhelming desire, we could not but gratefully accept the 
invitation. 

Our moment of seclusion and kisses, which appeared to me 
to be engraved on my forehead and in the sky, raced through 
my mind, conjuring up images of other passionate encounters. 

I remembered my hunger for her — a special kind of hunger 
that consumes the mind and body and everything in between. 

I could not bear to be away from her, except for the briefest of 
moments, and I did all I could to spend time just with her. h 
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was not always possible, and as soon as she left me, my Jj 
for her returned with a vengeance, burning my chest 
entire being. 

We had to be careful as we walked along the garden p at |J 
towards the entrance of their house. Autumn had arrived and 
surrounded us, like the evening and sky with its poignant blu 
shades. I walked beside my mother, trying hard to control myself 
and to act the way I normally did at home. The dinner party was 
a festival of emotions, sad memories, never-ceasing yearning, 
bright lights, cheerful noises and children’s music. She appeared 
to be in harmony with her husband and her beautiful child. 

She only occasionally addressed me. Yet she would drop 
everything and hang onto my every word whenever I spoke. At 
times I noticed her looking at me with our usual glance, even 
if it did not last for more than one second, if that. She stood in 
front of the glass shelves in a black suit, embroidered with shiny 
pearls, looking at me with a contemplative, radiant look that was 
marred by a touch of hidden sadness. Whenever our eyes were 
about to meet, she elegantly moved to the other side of the room. 
It was the same look she used to have all those years ago. 

It was on that noisy, joyful morning that we stole priceless 
moments from time; or perhaps it was fate twisting the arm of time 
so that it would grant those golden moments, against all odds. We 
quickly went up to the small room we used to call “the Kafshkan ■ 
We did not speak much, especially her. We rushed behind a wardrobe, 
in a narrow corner, locked in an eager embrace. My hunger for her, 
this amazing girl, was at its peak. The kisses drowned us in a sea of 
obliviousness to the world, and I was eager to remove her clothes with 
my trembling hands. She gave in to my every movement, compliant, 
silent, kissing me ardently and drowning herself in my eyes. Verjtj 
soon we were naked and kissing in no doubt that we were about to 
perform the wondrous act of creation, when suddenly 1 was grippe 
with an unprecedented fear as I looked into her eyes and saw a hidden 
terror and deep sadness . . . 
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It was that same look she exchanged with me at the .J 
standing at a distance, behind the sparkling glassware. What^* 
the link between these two looks, so remote in time? I ** 
know then, and I still do not know today. 

At that moment, I pulled away from her, in a flash. I remember it 
well ...Oh, how well / remember the warmth of her abdomen and her 
bosom, her tenderness and our intertwined limbs. The storm passed 
peacefully. Unfortunately, my mental state, like other aspects of my 
life, took a turn for the worse thereafter. 

The dinner ended as all great feasts do, with the exchange of 
presents and telephone numbers, kisses and promises of further 
visits. We were quite happy as we returned to our respective 
homes. 

I simply wanted to ignore what had happened, and was 
determined to draw from my store of contentment and 
satisfaction in order to achieve this, if it had not been for 
another look from her. She was enthusiastically writing down 
her telephone number for my mother before we left, when she 
stopped writing as though she had forgotten something and 
raised her eyes, for a moment, towards me. Her face was radiant, 
and the way she looked at me revealed a hidden and obscure 
desire I was able to decipher despite my bewilderment. 

When we spoke on the telephone, she said, in her warm 
voice: “Thank you for this call, Abdul Rahman. Thank you very 
much. I wanted to talk to you, and you’ve made it easy for me. 
If only you knew how happy I was to see you all.” 

“To see us all?” 

“You don’t know what you all mean to me and how I value 
you all; you above everyone else, and, of course, the rest of your 
family. Forgive me, Abdul Rahman, that I won’t be able to see 
you. I’m indebted to you for everything.” 

“To me? I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh, how could you say that? Don’t you remember? You 
didn’t ruin me, though you could have done. Don t yo 
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remember? You spared me. You spared my life, and I 
forget that. You’re the one who granted me the life I’m n | neVer 
now. Anyway, how are you? Do you know what hapj^ n 'j '” 8 
me when I saw you ... that day ...?” She stopped talkin' r° 
a moment, evidently struggling to continue the conversaticl 
Your mother told me that you’re happy with her. Is that **' 
Abdul Rahman? Tell me you are happy. Aren’t you happy?’’^ 6 ’ 

“To some extent; to be more precise, I’m content with m 
circumstances. I have an ample store of such feelings.” 

“Is that enough? Is that enough for you?” 

“What else can I do?” 

I heard her sigh. ’’Can I help you in any way ... as a friend?” 

I did not respond. An embarrassing silence passed. 

She asked me: “Are you still ill? I mean, you know ...” 

“More or less. I’m of no use to anyone." 

Really? Oh, God! Our happy times didn’t last for long." 

The next day I sought refuge in that store of feelings I had 
proudly told her about. I only found hunger, misunderstanding 
and hollow echoes, which rang out the name of “Khadija”. 
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Language Notes 

1. jty-: “storage” (> 0 y>- (i), “to store”). 

2. oLi^V :> + V (“not” + “seen”; cf. oLS^I, “the visible 

world”). The use of the particle V is a common feature in 
MSA, where it is joined with a noun or adjective to render the 
English “un/in-” or “non-”: e.g. (“decentralized”) 

(“immaterialism”). Note that if the article is added, 
there are two J, e.g. (“irresponsibility”). The 

Arabic words Jy and ^ ai- can be used in a similar sense: e.g. 

(“shamelessness”), J ycy j ^ (“unreasonable”). 

3. (pi. oli-a-i; m. jbLi, pi. ‘tiil , 5 4^'); a blood-sister 

x ^ 0 t 

(i. e. same father and mother) as can be used for 

“stepsister”, “half-sister” or even as a form of address for an 
unrelated female. 

4. yfcjJl lit. “Time has betrayed (the family).” 

5. v'b U^.Ip <ui' £ii: lit. “God opened the door of 
livelihood to both of them”; in this context, however, it 
means that God had mercy on them. 

6. Lilli Li cJa-*: lit. “the world descended on us”, i.e. things 
declined in material terms. 

7. Li 0 L.jJ 1 j\*r: lit. “time was cruel to us”; jLr (u), “to 

tyrannize”, “to commit an outrage” > jyr, “oppression , 

«• • • » 
injustice . 

8. J (pronounced ra’s al-cbol) a suburb of Baghdad 
at the end of Bab El-Sheikh (see next note). Note that the 
Iraqi dialect (like some Gulf dialects, as well as Palestinian) 
has the sound “ch” (as in “Charles”), which is usually 
represented in writing by the so-called “three-dotted jitn . 
i.e. £. This letter is originally Persian, which has provided 
other letters to render “European” sounds: ^ (for P ) 
and ^ (for “g”). Note, however, that in Egypt £ is used 
to denote “j” (as in “genre”); cf. g) yr, “garage” (since £ I s 
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renounced “g” in ECA). In Morocco “g” is represented by 
a three-dotted kdf, % as in the place-name 
.jTjl ^b: one of the densest populated areas, situated 

9 n^the heart of Ba 8 hdad - Literally meaning “the door of 
the Shaykh”, it refers to Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gaylanl, 
(1077-1165). whose tomb is in the Mosque that is named 
after him, and which attracts thousands of visitors each 
year. Fu’ad al-Takarli was born in Bab El-Sheikh. 

io. 3*1' lit. “days of glory”. 

u jJb lX } lit. “the train has not passed me by 

yet”, i.e. there is still time for me to get married. 

12. a smal * town some twenty kilometres outside 

Baghdad, known for its oil refineries. 

13 . a 11: lit. “law of society”, meaning customary 
procedure. In another context aLUI or ^ ^ re f ers > 
of course, to the Suttna or conduct of the Prophet 

Muhammad. - 

14 . tWj *. 11 this military term corresponds to J}' 

(pi. &bij) in many other countries (Egypt, Syria, Lebanon). 
The word is the plural of which is, variously, a 

“sergeant” (Iraq) or a “corporal” (e' g. in Egypt, Syria). 

15. jil this term is restricted to Iraq; in many other Arab 
countries, the term ^ j">L. is used. 

16. jliiJ b; on the use of the vocative particle (with J) in this 
exclamatory phrase, meaning: “Oh, what a (strange) fate! , 
see ^ _ji' ^-iLS", note No 5. 

17. another common term in ICA foj- this game is ^LbL' 
or ajLjJI (in Egypt it is known as -uLojcc*'). 

18. aAjLuJI ^ o- = e&b*J. , 

19. I yb; lit. “they tasted the two bitter things” (> JG 
(u), “to taste”). 

20. ttuijbl “their Turkmen village”; most of the 

populations of the villages around the city of Kirkuk 
are Turkmen (a Turkic ethnic group found also in areas 
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around Arbil and Mosul) and Kurdish. 

21. W= an oil-rich city in the north of Iraq. 

22. d' lit. “fate came to her eventually”, i. e ^ 
got married in the end. 

23. jJaiJl: note that in this figurative expression, the Arabic 
refers to “thirst”, whereas in English it is “hunger”. 

24. ji/LLiS': an old name for a room built inside another 
room in some traditional Iraqi houses, where the ceiling 
of the room is very high. Access is provided by a wooden 
staircase. In some cases, it is simply an attic. It is usually 
used /or the storage of furniture, etc. It is also known as 
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Born in Kuwait in 1945. Layla al-‘Uthman (Leila Othman) is a 
well-known novelist and short-story writer. She began writing at a 
WC early age while still at school, and published articles in many 
toll periodicals on social and literary issues. She is regarded as 
one of the most prominent female fiction writers of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Her collections of short stories include .li) j (A 
Woman in a Vessel , 1976), (The Departure, 1979) and ^ 
j^(Love Has Many Images, 1982). Her novels include ikiHj •»>' 
{The Woman and the Cat, 1985) and v* V— ) ( Sumayya 

Comes Out of the Sea, 1986). Her most recent novel, (The 

Trial, 2000), portrays the various political and social conflicts 
she has experienced in her native country. 

In her fiction, al-‘Uthman deals with conflicts between men 
and women and with the outside world, often concentrating 
on specifically Arab themes and on the position of women in 
Middle Eastern society. Many of her works have been translated 
into a number of European languages (e. g. Russian, German 
and Swedish). 

The following story deals with the aspirations, dreams and 
frustrations of two women belonging to entirely different social 
and economic backgrounds. At the same time, it also affords 
the reader a glimpse into the complex social fabric of a society 
>n flux, inextricably bound up with the theme of guest workers. 


Night of Torment 


With yearning eyes, she looked at the perfume bottle that had! 
been left behind, next to one of the washbasins. She f e ] t 1 
strong urge to grab it, open it and spray a little on her rough 
palm, in which she was grasping a quarter dinar note gi Ven t ' 
her earlier by the owner of the perfume on her way out. Sh 1 
thought: “What if I took the bottle and sprayed it all over my 
body, so my enticing fragrance could spread like that of all 
other women?” 

Before she could give in to the urge, however, the owner 
of the bottle returned to the washroom, marched towards the 
bottle, put it in her handbag and gave her another quarter dinar , 
as if to reward her for finding the bottle in its place. Then she 
quickly left, her fragrance lingering in the air. 

Her veins seemed to extend like fingertips, gathering the 
smallest particles of the fragrance that made its way from her 
nose to her lungs, which were saturated with the toilet odour. 
However, soon after, the smell of disappointment dispelled 
every whiff of the fragrance. 

Since she had started her humble job as an attendant in the 
ladies’ room at the airport, she had been inhaling the black 
nauseating air that flowed into her windpipe, soothed only by 
transitory fragrances. 

She was sitting in her plastic chair, taking in the daily arrivals 
with languishing eyes: women attired in colourful, elegant 
clothes, girls squeezed into tight jeans and short blouses, all of 
whom were in a hurry to relieve themselves. Her ears registered 
the rustling sound of women’s clothes sliding down their 
bodies, followed by trickling bladders and murmuring bowels, 
and then the waterfall of the flush expelling the waste, leaving 
only the odour in the air. 

When the women left the cubicles, they gathered at the 
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washbasins to wash their beringed hands, examine their faces J 
the mirror, put on lipstick, apply blush to their cheeks, and d 0 
up their tousled hair with colourful combs. Finally, they wouij 
douse themselves with fragrance from see-through bottles, and ' 
rush out in response to the announcements made over the 
public address system: “All passengers going to ... please make 
your way to Gate Number ...” 

She started work by picking up the pieces of paper scattered 
on the floor and those left on the lids of the bins. Then she 
checked the white washbasins, cleaned the scum left on the sides 
with a brush and poured a little Dettol down the plughole, tidied 
up the loose toilet rolls and generally readied the washroom for 
the hasty passengers. She would return to her chair, hopefully 
awaiting the generosity of some of the women - a quarter dinar, 
half a dinar or some coins, maybe. Many of them, however, left 
without even noticing either her or her constant dreaming, and 
she would be left whispering to herself every time: “One day, 
I’ll own a bottle of perfume like that.” 

When she went out into the street after work, the combined 
smells of exhaust fumes, people and food rushing into her 
nostrils were sweeter to her than those she endured in the public 
washroom. As soon as she opened the door to the wretched 
annex where she lived, she smelled the suppressed odours rushing 
towards her like gaping maws, dispelling the street smells an<?j 
thus leaving only the lavatory odour on her body and clothes. 

At night, she would be engulfed in grief and besieg 
by images of women clad in their expensive accessories an 
fashionable clothes. She would slowly exhale in an attempt tQ. 
catch the slightest whiff of the ladies’ perfumes. However, t <T 
soon clashed with the smell of her snoring husband, lying neX 
to her. She filled her lungs with the oily smell of sambo *j*l 
and potato kibbeh , which her husband had eaten in the n j 
restaurant where he works. She would suppress her overwhe ***■ 
grief: “Surely he must smell the toilet odours on me. 
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She was carried away by her desire, imagining herself hold' 
a perfume bottle, making her most hidden dream come true-'"! 8 
I spray some of this fragrance on me, all our bad smells will I 
vanish, and we will embrace each other tightly.” She went 
sleep and in the corridors of her dreams found herself chas' 
tens of winged perfume bottles flying around. 

The day you dropped a dinar in the toilet attendant’s />*/». 1 
you thought you gave her a fortune, but she gave it back to you and 
surprised you by saying: “I want your bottle of perfume. ” 

You wanted to remind her of her situation as you once again held 
out the dinar: “The dinar is more useful to you than the perfume.” 

However, she continued to refuse, requesting the perfume instead. 
You could not tolerate the naivety of her warped aspirations as you 
examined her shabby clothes and her scarf that was frayed at the edges. 

A perfume like yours would not suit her. She sensed your contempt. 
She slowly rubbed her clothes while staring at your elegant outfit. You 
wanted to remind her of things other than the clothes. With a circular 
movement of your hand, you indicated the size of the restroom and 
raised your voice, in an attempt to suppress her lustful desire for the 
perfume: What use is the perfume to you while you are here ?" 

She smiled at you, feebly trying to curry favour, and then begged 
you, tears choking in her throat:“I’d spray it on myself at night to 
attract my husband. ” 

Overcome with astonishment and sadness, you felt the pangs of 
regret that were about to mollify your heart. You did not hesitate. You 
got the small bottle out and gave it to her. She joyfully leaned forward 
to kiss your slender palm, but you quickly pulled it away and ran off 
when you heard your flight being called. 

In reality, you were running away from a memory, its moss 
embedded in the lake of your life. At that moment, those difficult 
years that had been heavier to bear than a millennium exploded in 
front of you. The toilet attendant had unintentionally brought back 
memories, just as you finished fastening your seatbelt on the plane. 

You closed your eyes and cast your mind back to those painful 
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nights that went by as you lay cowering in the corner of the bed 
having endured his daily rage. He ignored you, even though y ou werf 
sweeter than an apple and fresher than a rose. He ignored you,y t ; /,, 
longed for you and desired you. You had been warned that he was 
a “ womaniser ”, “drinker”, “selfish” and “bad-tempered”. Yet your 
mind was set. You had been smitten by his good looks and sweet talk 
which drew you towards his deceitful, shallow exterior. Your conceit 
was another reason: “With my beauty and intelligence, he will prefer 
me above all other women and I’ll keep him on the straight and 
narrow. ” 

Early on, your life changed and your dreams were shattered; 
you did not captivate him, nor did he surrender. You smelled other 
women’s pe fumes on his clothes and washed off the traces of their 
make-up. You imagined what they looked like, wondering whether 
they were better looking or smarter than you. The worst was the 
moment you discovered his affair with your closest friend, whose face, 
body and voice were so familiar to you. 

That particular night stretched in front of you unlike any other 
night, as he came home highspirited and drunk; unusual for him, 
he was carrying a parcel in a coloured wrapping. You were suddenly 
filled with a joy that touched the deepest of your dashed hopes, and 
you wondered: “Did he remember me and buy me a present?” 

You waited until he went to bed and started snoring. Your 
overwhelming curiosity madeyou open the parcel. To your amazement, 
it contained a luxurious bottle. You opened the pink card and read his 
sweet dedication to your treacherous friend: “Your favourite perfume 
that makes my head spin and makes me your slave forever. ” 

Your deepest hopes were crushed as though they had been ground by 
a thousand millstones and turned into frantic grains of dust besieging 
you, inflamingyour innermost jealousy and stinging your soul with a 
stupid hope: “What if I captivated you with it tonight?” 

You went into the bathroom and rubbed your soft body, which bad 
been untouched for more than two months, and put on a diaphanous 
sky-blue nightdress. You held the pefume bottle and poured half lts 
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enticing content all oner your body , up to your fingertips. You sn J 
under the duvet and moved close to him, reducing the distanceth « 
usually separated you. your body tingling with desire. You had bardk 
settled in when he started and awoke from his deep sleep, as though hpj 
been stung. Your heart fluttered and your hope grew: “He’ll water tm 
after the drought and cull my ripe fruit. This perfume is truly magic. * 

You were terrified by his savage reaction as he ripped the sky. 
blue nightie with his hands, screaming: “How dare you wear her 
perfume ?!” His outburst was like that of a thousand volcanoes. He 
threw the perfume away, and the only thing left were noxious fumes. 
He pushed you out of the bed and kicked you along the floor, while 
you called out for help against the pain in your heart. He spat on you, 
cursed you and dragged you to the bathroom. He threw you into the 
tub and emptied the box of washing powder and any other detergents 
he could get hands on over you. He started to drown you with the hot 
shower water in order to remove all traces of the perfume from your 
body, while you flapped about helplessly like a fish. 

The door slammed shut, and you spent a night that was worse 
than a thousand torments, in the tub, drowned by liquids and the 
torture. How much time has gone by since you snatched your soul 
from his brackish lake, the thick curtains of oblivion cloaking the 
smell of your former torment ? 

She went from the restroom into the street, elated, her nose 
prepared for the onslaught of perfume and the mixture of the 
usual smells. It was a day unlike other days, and an eagerly 
anticipated night that would not be like other nights. S e 
felt a great debt to that woman. She did not regret refusing a 
dinar she greatly needed. Instead, she was holding something 
that was far more precious and coveted. She was on cloud nine, 
and dreams are not bothered by busy traffic. If it had not been 
for the sound of the horn from a speeding car, she would have 
been run over. She held on tight to her worn bag, where s ^ 
kept the bottle that she guarded as closely as her heart. ^ 
reached the bus stop and sat down in the shelter. She pulled 9 
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precious treasure out of her bag, and whispered to it: “Oh ho»] 
I’ve dreamed of this bottle!” She stared at it, played with it $h 
took off its golden top and held the atomizer to her nose J Us * 
as she was about to spray some perfume on her, the bus arrived 
and a mob of Asian workers like her, as well as those from othe 
parts of the world, jostled to board. 

The bus filled with the odour of summer sweat on the 
exhausted workers’ bodies, mixed with the scent of coconut 
oil they treated their hair with, malodorous feet and pungent 
breath, heavy with the customary aroma of spices and ash. AH 
of them invaded her nose, normally filled with the smell of the 
airport lavatory that stuck to her clothes and skin. She thought 
of the treasure in her bag, took it out and cupped it in her 
palms, like a mother cradling her child’s head. She smiled and 
lovingly stared at the bottle, filled with a desire to open it. She 
wetted the tip of her finger with the perfume and put some on 
the tip of her nose in order to subdue the smells in the bus. 

The man next to her moved in the seat. His elbow collided 
with her arm, jolting it; she closed her palms, fearful for the 
bottle, and clutched it to her chest so that it appeared she was 
reciting some sacred prayers. 

She entered her flat, and for the first time she felt that 
something valuable had come in with her. She rushed to take 
the bottle out of her bag and kissed it repeatedly, her heart filled 
with a hitherto unknown joy. She began to flirt with the bottle, 
praising it: “Finally, my love, you are mine, and my body will 
know no smell other than yours. Ah ... thank you, generous 
lady.” She danced with the bottle in the narrow room, dreaming 
of a night other than the ones she knew. 

How could she know the secrets of the perfume, its meaning 
and how to treat it? She did not even know how to celebrate its 
arrival in her home, the smell of the first spray on her fragrance- 
free body. It did not occur to her to bathe first in order to 
remove the various odours, nor, for that matter, to change 
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her time-worn, kitchen-stained clothes, reeking of the 


air Port 


lavatory. She did not comb her hair, thick with stale 
lotions, or put make-up on her face, which was used to the I 
and the bus exhaust. She was overwhelmed with immense ' ** ] 
her long-held dream beckoning. 

The moment she decided to put on the perfume, the bottl 
she was holding in her hands turned into something resembli 
an insect spray pursuing the buzz of a dull fly; she became the 
fly whizzing around and spraying herself randomly, not caring 
what she sprayed, whether it be parts of her body, her hair or 
her garments. The sound of the atomizer spray mixed with 
her laughter, singing and the sighs of incipient delight. She 
emptied the entire bottle, apart from a little bit that remained 
at the bottom and could not be reached by the siphon. She was 
determined not to leave a single drop; with a pestle she broke 
the bottleneck, extracted the last drops and applied them to her 
hair and cheeks, oblivious to the small pieces of broken glass 
that were scratching her. 

She decided not to do any work. She made herself comfortable 
on the cotton bed and relaxed in the knowledge that tonight he 
would not turn over, claiming he was tired. Tonight, the gulf of 
perfume would draw him to her hungry body, which would be 
cured from the pain of waiting. This magical fragrance would 
make him empty his hidden rain and spray his stored seeds. 

When he slipped into bed, he as usual began to snore 
from exhaustion. She felt his head twisting and turning, like 
someone chasing away silly ideas. He kicked with his legs as 
though pushing away a mouse or a cockroach that had climbed 
onto them. Then she heard him sniffing - fast, repetitive sniffs 
— like someone trying to ascertain the source of a particular 
smell. She realized that he had discovered a new smell. She was 
under the illusion that he was aroused by her. In her conceit, 
she moved close to him and grabbed his back; he shook, but 
did not turn towards her. She pounced on him, her body on 
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Language Notes 


1. Jfr. verbal noun (ji-ki) of the verb '(u); “to cause 
“to force”, as well as “to defeat” (e. g. ajjJ- JtJL| 
army defeated its enemy”). 

2. jbp: the local currency in various Arab countries, e 
Jordan, Iraq, Tunisia, Algeria and Libya. Its plural (^qn 
sometimes used in the sense of “money” (cf. 

3 - pl- of “Toilet”, “urinal”. Other terms for 

“lavatory” or “restroom” include (lit. “the house 

of rest”), (lit. “the room of emptiness”) and the 

borrowing c-Jl y. 

S. 0 „ , ' , 

4- • > /L*- (i, u), “to press”, “squeeze”. 

5. j y)?-\ lit. “the store of the bowels”. 

6. j colloquial (> Fr. siphon)-, MSA orl^j. 

7. a common snack in many South Asian countries. 
It consists of a fried, triangular-shaped pastry shell stuffed 
with, for instance, onion, peas and potato. Depending on 
the stuffing, it can be either savoury or sweet. 

8. Iblkj! a small, round, savoury snack of mashed 
potatoes, meat and spices, deep-fried in oil. 

9 - OiA: very formal word for “silver” (cf. <Jai). 

to. yjl: colloquial (> It. bagno)\ MSA Jo’y*-. 

n - (pl- of JjU), “spices”; cf. ol jl$J. 

12. Iranian thick vegetable soup. 

13. (pl. or ola><T«); a reference to the fact that in 

the Gulf states, the servants’ quarters are usually located in 
an annex to the house or building they work in. In some 
cases (e. g. in Saudi Arabia), the word also denotes an extra 
floor to a house. 


Yusuf Idris 


Yusuf Idris (1927-91) is considered the undisputed master of 
the Egyptian short story. Originally trained as a doctor at the 
University of Cairo, he briefly worked at the famous Qa?r al- 
‘Aynl hospital in central Cairo. During his student days he was 
also, like so many of his contemporaries (e. g. Idwar al-Kharrat), 
active in the nationalist movement, and was imprisoned by the 
British authorities. Idris’s involvement in politics would remain 
a constant throughout his life. As with most Arab intellectuals, 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1967 was a watershed moment, and until 
his death Idris remained a staunch champion of the Palestinian 
cause. 


As an author, Idris’s career was extremely varied, spanning 
novels, criticism, journalism (he, for many years, had a column 

in Egypt’s leading daily, f'yN') and P la y s > as wel1 as short 
stories. In addition to eleven collections of short stories, Idris 


wrote nine plays, the most famous of which is undoubtedly 
( al-Farafeer ). 

His stories invariably deal with social issues affecting the 
nation’s poor and dispossessed, without, however, descending 
into maudlin social realism or pessimism. Idris’s protagonists 
battle against the odds, and always manage to rise to the 
c hallenges with which they are faced. 

In terms of style, Idris was a trailblazer in that he was one of 
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the few to mix Standard Arabic with the Egyptian colloquial i n 
the dialogue of the villagers whose lives he portrayed with such 
imagination and sensitivity; the Egyptian dialect even shines 
through in the Standard Arabic passages. Though this practice 
was condemned by some of his fellow literati - not least by 
Najlb Mahfuz, who continued to use Standard Arabic for both 
narrative and dialogue - it made Idris all the more popular 
among the Egyptian reading public. 

In addition to individual stories, the following works by 
Idris have been translated into English: JfJ f (The Cheapest 
Nights and Other Stories, 1978); (The'Sinners, 1984); Rings of 
Burnished Brass (1992); and City of Love and Ashes (1999). 

He died of heart failure while in London for medical 
treatment. 

The story that is presented here is culled from the collection 
entitled <- 3 ^ ( An Incident of Honour), which was published 

in 1961. It is a delightful example of Idris’ ‘house style’: witty 
- even comical at times - yet never condescending; socially 
committed, yet devoid of meretricious soapbox antics. The story 
is set in a sleepy fictional village (even though it shares its name 
with several others, the biggest being in Dakahlia province, near 
the mouth of the river Nile), with the events surrounding the 
protagonist serving as a prism through which the author deals 
with a number of serious issues, such as poverty, solidarity, 
tradition and belief. As usual, the prose is polished and the 
dialogues wonderfully vivid and evocative; this is Egypt’s master 
story teller at his best. 




A Tray from Heaven 
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If you see someone running along the streets of Munyat al-Nasr, 
that is an event. People rarely run there. Indeed, why should 
anybody run in a village where nothing happens to warrant 
running? Meetings are not measured in minutes and seconds. 
The train moves as slowly as the sun. There is a train when it 
rises, one when it reaches its zenith and another one at sunset. 
There is no noise that gets on one’s nerves, or causes one to be 
in a hurry. Everything moves slowly there, and there is never 
any need for speed or haste. As the saying goes: “The Devil takes 
a hand in what is done in haste.” 

If you see someone running in Munyat al-Nasr, that is an 
event, just as when you hear a police siren you imagine that 
something exciting must have happened. How wonderful it 
is for something exciting to happen in such a peaceful and 
lethargic village! 

On that particular Friday, it was not just one person who 
was running in Munyat al-Nasr; rather, it was a whole crowd. 
Yet no one knew why. The streets and alleys were basking in 
the usual calm and tranquillity that descended upon the village 
after the Friday noon prayers, when the streets were sprinkled 
with frothy rose-scented water smelling of cheap soap; when 
the women were busy inside the houses preparing lunch and 
the men were loitering outside until it was time to eat. On that 
particular day, the peace and tranquillity were broken by two 
big, hairy legs running along the street and shaking the houses. 
As the runner passed a group sitting outside a house, he did 
not fail to greet them. The men returned the greeting and tried 
to ask him why he was running, but before they could do so he 
had already moved on. They wanted to know the reason, but, o 
course, were unable to find out. Their desire to know compels 
them to start walking. Then one of them suggested they wa 
faster, and suddenly they found themselves running. They wer^ 
not amiss in greeting the various groups sitting outside t 
houses who, in turn, also started running. 
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However obscure the motive, it was bound to be known 



the end, just as it is inevitable that people quickly start gathe 
at the scene of an accident. It is a small village. There ar 
thousands of people who will give you directions. You are able 
to run its length and breadth without running out of breath 

It did not take long before a crowd began to gather near the 
threshing floor. Everyone who was able to run had arrived; only 
the old and aged remained scattered in the street. They preferred 
to saunter, as village elders do, and to leave a space between them 
and the youngsters. However, they were also hurrying, intent on 
arriving before it was too late and the incident became news. 

Like other towns, Munyat al-Nasr was superstitious about 
Friday, and any event that took place on that day was viewed 
as a sure catastrophe. The people of the village were, however, 
excessively superstitious. They were opposed to any work being 
done on that day for fear it would end in failure, and thus they 
postponed all work until Saturday. If you asked them why they 
were so superstitious about it, they would tell you it was because 
Friday is a day of misfortune. It was, however, clear that this 
was not the real reason; rather, it was merely a pretext enabling 
the farmers to put off Friday work until Saturday. And so, 
Friday became the day of rest. The word “rest” was considered 
ugly among the farmers, as well as an insult to their toughness 
and to their extraordinary ability to work indefatigably. Only 
townspeople needed rest, that is, those who had fresh meat an 
worked in the comfort of the shade, and in spite of that, still 
ran out of breath. Weekly rest was a heresy. So, Friday must 
surely have been a day of bad luck. As a result, work had to e 
postponed until Saturday. 

It is for this reason that people expected that the running 
meant a grave misfortune had befallen one of them. But when 
they arrived at the threshing floor they did not find a flat-nos 
cow, a raging fire or one man killing another. Instead t ey 
found Sheikh Ali standing in the middle of the floor. He was m 
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a fit of anger, and had taken off his jilbab and turban He 
holding his stick and shaking it violently. When people asked 
what was going on, the ones who had arrived first replied- “Th 
sheikh will blaspheme God.” 

At that moment people began to laugh. This was undoubtedly 
another of Sheikh Ali’s jokes. In fact, he himself was regarded 
as a joke. His head was the size of a donkey’s, whereas his eyes 
were as wide and round as those of an owl, except that his were 
bloodshot in the corners. His voice was hoarse and loud, like a 
rusty steam engine. He never smiled. When he was happy, which 
was rare, he would laugh boisterously. When he was not happy, 
he would scowl. A single word that he did not like was enough 
to make his blood boil to the extent that it would be turned into 
fuel, and he would swoop down on the one who had uttered the 
word that had caused offence. He might even bear down on this 
person with his fat-fingered hands, or his hooked, iron-tipped 
stick, which was made out of thick cane. He was very fond of it 
and cherished it, calling it “the commandant”. 

Sheikh Ali’s father had sent him to al-Azhar for his 


education. One day, his teacher made the mistake of calling 
him “a donkey”, to which Sheikh Ali, true to type, had retorted: 
“And you are as stupid as sixty donkeys.” After he was expelled, 
he returned to Munyat al-Nasr, where he became a preacher 
and imam at the mosque. One day he mistakenly performed 
the prayers with three genuflections. When the congregation 
attempted to warn him, he cursed all their fathers, gave up 
being an imam and stopped going to the mosque. He even gave 
up praying. Instead, he took up playing cards, and continued to 
play until he had to sell everything he owned. At that moment, 
he swore he would give that up too. 

When Muhammad Effendi, the primary schoolteacher in 
the district capital, opened a grocery shop in the village, he 
suggested to Sheikh Ali that he should keep the shop open m 
the morning, which he accepted. However, this only lasted f° r 
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three days. On the fourth day, Muhammad Effendi could b 
seen standing in front of his shop, dripping with halva Sheikh 
Ali had discovered that Muhammad Effendi had put a pi ec 
of metal in the scales to doctor them. Sheikh Ali had told 
him: “You’re a crook.” No sooner had Muhammad Effendi 
said: “How dare you, Sheikh Ali! Shut up if you want to keep 
your job!” than the sheikh hurled a handful of halva at him 
From that day onwards, nobody ever dared to give Sheikh Ali 
any work. But even if anybody had dared, it would not have 
mattered as Sheikh Ali himself was no longer interested in 
working anyway. 

Sheikh Ali was also a very ugly man as well as irascible and 
unemployed, and yet nobody in the village really hated him. 
Quite the contrary; most of the villagers loved him and liked 
to exchange funny stories about him. Their greatest joy was 
to sit around him and arouse his anger, much to everyone’s 
merriment. When he got angry and his features darkened, 
unable to speak, it was impossible for any of the bystanders to 
control themselves and not collapse with laughter. They kept 
on egging him on, while he grew angrier and angrier. They 
would laugh until the end of the gathering. Everyone would 
utter: “What a character you are, Sheikh Ali!” They would then 
leave him alone to vent his anger on “Abu Ahmad”, which is 
what he called his poverty. He considered Abu Ahmad his arch- 
enemy. Sheikh Ali spoke about his poverty as if it were a person 
of flesh and blood standing in front of him. Usually, the tirade 
would be sparked if someone asked him: 

“So what has Abu Ahmad done to you today. Sheikh Ali? 

Sheikh Ali would fly into a real rage at that moment, because 
he did not like anyone to talk about his poverty when he was 
talking to it. And whenever people talked about his poverty 
he would be driven to rage. Sheikh Ali was, in fact, quite shy, 
despite his stern features and words. He preferred to go for days 
without smoking, rather than ask any of the villagers to roll 
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him a cigarette. He always carried a needle and thread about his 
person in order to mend his jilbab in case it became torn. When 
his clothes got dirty, he would go far away from the village i n 
order to wash them, and would remain naked until they were 
dry. Because of this, his turban was cleaner than any other 
turban in the village. 

So it was only natural that the people of Munyat al-Nasr 
laughed at this new drollery on that particular day. However, 
in this case the laughter soon died down and people fell silent, 
tongue-tied with fear. The word blasphemy was a terrible one to 
use, especially in a village that, like any other, lived in peace and 
tranquillity. Its people were good people, who knew nothing 
except their work and family. Just like any other village, there 
were petty thieves stealing corncobs, big thieves raiding cattle 
pens and snatching the excess cattle with hooks; big and small 
tradesmen; known and unknown loose women; honest folk 
and liars; spies; sick people; spinsters and righteous people. 
However, you found them all in the mosque when the muezzin 
called the faithful to prayer. You would not find a single one of 
them breaking their fast during Ramadan. 

There are laws and guiding principles of life that everyone 
must abide by: a thief does not steal from another thief; no 
one blames anyone for his profession; and no one dares to talk 
about things that would offend public feelings. And there was 
Sheikh Ali blasphemously talking to God in this way without 
hindrance. The villagers were laughing a little, but as soon as 
they heard what he was saying, they were dumbstruck. 

Sheikh Ali’s head was bare, and his short-cropped white hair 
glistened with sweat. In his right hand, he clutched his stick. 
His eyes were glowing like embers, while a look of fierce and 
senseless anger had settled on his face. 

He said, addressing the sky: “What do you want from me. 
Can you tell me what is it that you want from me? I left a ^' 
Azhar because of some sheikhs who act as if they are the sole 
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guardians of the faith. I divorced my wife, sold my house 
and out of all people you chose me to inflict Abu Ahmad on 
Why me? Who don’t you send down your anger, oh Lord, on 
Churchill or on Eisenhower? Or is it because you can only do it 
to me? What do you want from me now? 

“So many times in the past you made me hungry, and 
I endured it. I would tell myself: ‘Imagine it’s the month of 
Ramadan, and you’re fasting. It’s only one day, and it’ll 
pass. ’ But, this time, I haven’t eaten anything since yesterday 
afternoon, and I haven’t had any cigarettes for a week. I haven’t 
touched hash for ten days. And you’re telling me that in 
Paradise there is honey, fruit and rivers of milk, yet you don’t 
give me any of it! Why? Are you waiting for me to die of hunger 
and go to Paradise before I can partake of your beneficence? No 
way! Save it! Let me live today and after that, take me wherever 
you like. 

“Come on, man, why don’t you get this Abu Ahmad off my 
back? Why don’t you send him to America? Is he my destiny? 
Why do you torture me? I have nothing, except this gallabiyya 
and this stick. What do you want from me? You either feed me 
right now, or take me now! Are you going to feed me, or not?” 

As Sheikh Ali uttered these words he was in a state of extreme 
fury; he actually began to froth at the mouth and became 
soaked with sweat, while his voice filled with fierce hatred. The 
people of Munyat al-Nasr stood motionless, their hearts almost 
frozen with fear. They were afraid Sheikh Ali would continue 
and become blasphemous. But that was not the only thing that 
scared them. The words spoken by Sheikh Ali were dangerous ••• 
they would cause the wrath of God the Almighty, and it would 
be their village that would pay the price when His vengeance 
struck everything they owned. Sheikh Ali’s words threatened the 
safety of the entire village, and so he had to be shut up. In order 
to do this, some of the village elders began shouting placatory 
remarks from afar with a view to making Sheikh Ali regain his 
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senses and hold his tongue. For a while, Sheikh Ali turned aw ay 
from the sky and directed his gaze towards the onlookers: 

“Why should I be quiet, you miserable wretches? Should I be 
quiet until I die of hunger? Why should I keep quiet? Are y 0u 
afraid for your houses, women and fields? It is only those who 
have something to lose that are afraid! As for me, I don’t have 
anything to be scared of. And if He is annoyed with me, let 
Him take me! In the name of my religion and all things holy, 
if someone were to come and take me, even if it was Azrael, the 
Angel of Death, himself, I’d bash his skull in with my stick. I’ll 
not be silent unless He sends me a table laden with food from 
heaven, right now. I’m not worth less than Maryam, who was 
only a woman after all; but I’m a man. And she wasn’t poor. 
I, on the other hand, I’ve had to suffer at the hands of Abu 
Ahmad. By my religion and everything I hold dear, 1 11 not be 
quiet until He sends me a dining table right now!” 

The sheikh once again turned to the sky: “Send it to me right 
now, otherwise I’ll say whatever s on my mind. A dining table, 
right now! Two chickens, a dish of honey and a pile of hot 
bread - only if it’s hot - and don’t you dare forget the salad! 
I’ll count up to ten. And if the dining table’s not sent down, I’ll 
not stop at anything.” 

Sheikh Ali began to count, and the people of Munyat al-Nasr 
silently counted ahead of him, but they became increasingly 
nervous. Sheikh Ali had to be stopped. One of them suggested 
they get the strongest youths of the village to throw him to the 
ground, gag him and give him a thrashing he would not forget. 
However, one look at Sheikh Ali’s fiery, rage-filled, mad eyes was 
enough to forget the proposal. It would be impossible to knock 
Sheikh Ali down before he lashed out once or twice with his 
stick. Every youth was afraid he would be the one to be struck, 
and that instead of Azrael’s head being splattered, it would be 
one of theirs. For this reason, the proposal foundered. 

One of them said, impatiently: “You have been hungry a 
your life, man, why pick today?” 
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Sheikh Ali’s fiery gaze bored down at him, as he repli e j 
“This time, Abd al-Jawwad, you weakling, my hunger has la A 

1 99 " ' - '~ 

longer. 

Somebody else shrieked: “Alright then, man, if you Were 
hungry, why didn’t you tell us? We would have fed you instead 
of listening to your nonsense!” 

Sheikh Ali then set upon him: “Me, ask you something? 
Am I going to beg to you, a village of starving beggars? You’re 
starving more than I am! Beg you} I have come to ask Him, and 
if He doesn’t give it to me, I’ll know what to do! 

Abd al-Jawwad said: “Why didn’t you work so that you 
could’ve fed yourself, you wretch?” 

At that point, Sheikh Ali’s anger reached its peak. He flew 
into a temper, quivering and quaking, alternately directing 
his harangue towards the crowd gathered at a distance, and at 
the sky: “What’s it to do with you, Abd al-Jawwad, son of Sitt 
Abuha?! I’m not working! I don’t want to work! I don’t know 
how to work. I’ve not found work. Is what you do work, you 
bovine prat?! The work that you do is donkey’s work, and I’m 
not a donkey! I can’t bust my back all day long; I can’t hang 
around on the field like cattle, you animals. To hell with all of 
you! I’m not going to work! By God, if I was meant to die of 
hunger, I still wouldn’t do the work that you do! Never!” 

In spite of the sheikh’s anger and the terrifying nature of the 
situation, people started laughing. 

The sheikh was shaking, and said: “Ha! ... I’ll count to ten 
and, by God, if I don’t get a dining table. I’ll curse God and do 
the unspeakable.” 

It was clear that Sheikh Ali was not going to change his 
mind, and that he intended to go ahead with his intentions, 
which would have unimaginable consequences. 

As Sheikh Ali started to count, droplets of sweat poured 
down people’s foreheads, and the noon heat became intolerable. 
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Some started to whisper that the vengeance of God had begun 
to unfold itself, and that this terrible heat was but the beginning 
of a terrible conflagration, which would consume all the wheat 
and crops. 

One of them made the mistake of saying: “Why don’t any of 
you get him a morsel of food, so he’ll come down?” 

Although Sheikh Ali was counting loudly, he heard these 
words and turned around, towards the gathering: “What morsel, 
you louts? A piece of your rotten bread and stale cheese that has 
all been eaten by worms? You call that food? I’ll only be quiet if 
a dining table arrives here, with two chickens on it.” 

There was a lot of grumbling in the crowd. Suddenly, one of 
the female bystanders said: “I’ve got a nice okra stew; I’ll bring 
you a plate of it.” 

Sheikh Ali shouted at her: “Shut up, woman! What’s this 
okra nonsense, you ...! Your brains are like okra, and the smell 
of this village is like that of acid okra!” 

Then Abu Sirhan said: “We’ve got some fresh fish, Sheikh 
Ali, which we’ve just bought from Ahmad the Fisherman.” 

Sheikh Ali roared: “What’s this miniscule fish of yours, 
you bunch of minions! Do you call that a fish? Damn it, if He 
doesn’t send me two chickens and the other things I ordered, 
I’ll continue cursing - and hang the consequences!” 

The situation became unbearable. It was a question of either 
remaining silent and losing the village and everyone in it, or 
of shutting up Sheikh Ali by any means possible. A hundred 
people called out to invite him for lunch, but he refused each 
time. 

Eventually, he said: “I can’t continue with this poverty, 
people. For three days, no one has offered me even a morsel. 
So, leave off with the invitations now. I won’t shut up until you 
give me a dining table full of food sent by the good Lord. 
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Heads turned around to enquire who had cooked that day 
as not everyone cooked daily; indeed, it would have been highly 
unlikely for anyone to have meat or chicken. Finally, at Abd 
al-Rahman’s house they found a rati of boiled veal, and they 
took it to Sheikh Ali on a tray together with some radishes, two 
loaves of crisp bread and onions. They told the sheikh: 

“Is that enough for you?” 

Sheikh Ali’s eyes alternated between the sky and the tray; 
when he looked at the sky his eyes gleamed with fire, whereas 
every time he looked at the tray his anger grew. The onlookers 
stood by in silence. 

Eventually, Sheikh Ali said: “All along I wanted a dining 
table full of food, you useless lot, and you bring me a tray? And 
where’s the packet of cigarettes?” 

One of the villagers gave him a packet of cigarettes. He stuck 
out his hand and took a large piece of the meat. He wolfed it 
down, and said: “And where’s the hash?” 

They told him: “How dare you? That’s rich!” 

Indignantly, Sheikh Ali said: “Right, that’s it!” Then, he 
left the food, took off his jilbab and turban and once again 
started brandishing his stick, threatening that he would start 
blaspheming again. He would not be silent until they brought 
him Mandur the hash dealer to give him a lump of hashish. 

Mandur said: “Take it. Take it, Sheikh, you deserve it! We 
didn’t see, we didn’t know you’d be embarrassed to ask. People 
sit with you and they seem happy, but then afterwards they re 
not interested anymore, and leave you. We have to see to your 
comfort, Sheikh. This is our village, and without you and Abu 
Ahmad it would be worthless. You make us laugh, and we have 
to feed you ... What do you say to this?” 

Sheikh Ali again launched into a raging fury, at the height 
of which he lunged at Mandur, shaking his stick at him and 
almost hitting him over the head with it. 

“Laughing at me? What is so funny about me, Mandur, yo u 
donkey brain? Damn you, and your father!” 
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Mandur was running in front of Sheikh Ali, laughing. The 
bystanders were watching the chase, laughing. Even when the 
sheikh came after all of them, reviling and cursing them, they 
kept on laughing. 

Sheikh Ali remained in Munyat al-Nasr, and things still 
happened to him every day. He was still short-tempered, and 
people continued to laugh at his bouts of anger. However, from 
that day on they made allowances for him. When they saw 
him standing in the middle of the threshing floor, taking off 
his jilbab and turban, grabbing hold of his stick and starting 
to shake it at the sky, they understood that they had been 
Oblivious to his problem, and had left Abu Ahmad alone with 
him for longer than was necessary. Before a single blasphemous 
word left his mouth, a tray would be brought to him with 
everything he asked for. Occasionally, he would accept his lot, 
with resignation. 


* 

yb j P £t~iJl jUa Jy J l aijlkil 

j jJljJ V I * g : »h j 
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Language Notes 

1. oUaliJl ja part of a saying: y ol kj jl y. 

!l (“haste is of the Devil, patience is divine”). 

2. Oji Jl; “siren” (ECA); MSA jJl>. 

3. “car” (ECA); MSA « jl— -. Note that this word also means 
“cart” (both in ECA and MSA), whereas the usual word for 
“car” in ECA is &>. 

4. (S-b 3 ) \ “police” (ECA); MSA The 

(lit. “emergency police”) may be compared to the civil 
defence in that it is a special section of the police force on 
hand to help in case of emergencies. Note that a-U»«Jl.. .a-tajjl 
means “Help! Help!”. 

5. 0 (ECA) a blueing agent (for laundry). Cf. ECA i£ j*j, 
“blue”. The word a^Aj can also, of course, mean “rose” (as it 
does in MSA). 

6. (pi. cl~j*>Cr) a loose, robe-like garment. Interestingly 

enough, the author chooses to use this term rather than the 
ECA r (pi. 4 ^*^ as it is this quintessential^ 

Egyptian male dress the protagonist is presumably wearing. 

7. q: “he will blaspheme” (ECA); cf. MSA y&n y* or 

In ECA, the prefix (<£-' j , “to go”) is added to 

the imperfect (^jLJab) to denote the future aspect (often 
implying intention). It is also used interchangeably with 
or (which has the feminine and plural forms and 

e.g. 7-I j all mean We re 

• ’ r. ' 

goin^ to write . 

8. Jj ji “owl” (ECA); cf. MSA {y (coll. ). In contradistinction 
to European lore, the owl is associated with highly negative 
symbolism (stupidity, untrustworthiness) in Arab culture, 
and it is referred to as Jllk y- (“night crow”). 

9. j jjJ ^ 1 ': (< It. vapore or Fr. vapeur, “steam”) in ECA, as in a 

number of other dialects, this word can have a variety of 
meanings, e. g. “steam engine” (MSA y 5 -d^), “steamship 


(MSA pi. y), “locomotive” (MSA 0 

10. (ECA < Turkish hiikiimdar, pi. denotes 

anyone in executive authority (e. g. chief of police, school 
prefect). 

11. one of the most ancient universities and undoubtedly 
the most famous mosque-university in the Islamic world. 

12. this refers to the number of genuflections (also 

see the faithful have to perform in prayer. In 

this case, as it is the Friday prayers (i. e. the prayers performed 
in the mosque at midday), it should have been two (whereas 
it is s four for ordinary midday prayers performed at home). 

13. j’JllaJL iJiIt-: (lit. “to swear by divorce”); a strong oath, the use 
of which is not restricted to marital issues! It reflects the highly 
negative connotation attached to divorce in Muslim culture. 

14. tS (pi. k-ilsi) originally an Ottoman title and honorific for 
various dignitaries, in Egypt it is a term/reference of address 
used for all persons with a certain standard of literacy. 

15. a a sweetmeat made of honey and containing 
sesame seeds, nuts, rosewater, etc. (the English word “halva” 
is, of course, derived from the Arabic »_}%»-, “sweetpieat”). 

16. variants of this expression include JS” .us! 

jo- (lit. “May God reward you with everything that is good”) 
and bij (lit. “May our Lord reward you”). 

17. (pronounced eeh,) “what” (ECA < CA “what”, 
“which”); MSA liU 

18. ojjlfJl; “today” (ECA); cf. MSA The ECA word is 
derived from (“day”, as opposed to “night”) and the 
demonstrative ej (“this”). 

19. jjU-: see j y ti, note No 10. 

20. “I left it” (ECA < “to.leave”) MSA . 

21. oLLp; “because” (ECA < CA oii. ^ii-, “ on those grounds”); 
cf. MSA OV. 

22. •Cyi: “a bit, more or less” (ECA < CA diminutive of 
“thing”); cf. MSA J 4 *. 

23. ^Ul; the invariable relative pronoun in ECA (and indeed 
in the overwhelming majority of colloquial varieties). It 
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corresponds to the MSA tG-J' (masc, sg. ) (fem. sg. ), jl jjj| 
(masc. dual nom. ), jdiil (fem. dual nom. ), jjJU' (masc. dual 
gen. /acc. ), (fem. dual gen. /acc. ), jj-U' (masc. pi. ) y 
(fem. pi. ). 

24. active participle (< Jd*-, “to work”): (f. ), jd^U. 

(pi.). 

25. j*\ “my wife” (ECA = CA ^ j*\, "my woman”); cf. MSA 

^ 33 - 

26. G; “nothing” (ECA < CA V+h*, “not in it a thing”), 
cf. MSA ^ V. 

27. (j^li) J~j>: (ECA negating particle < CA + G, “not a 
thing”), cf. MSA, G s( i or V (with verbs), and V with nouns. 
The ECA particle can be pronounced j~» or 

28. “now” (ECA < CA lJ^JI lJu, “this time”), MSA 0 *1. 
Note also that in ECA J is pronounced as a glottal stop. 

29. “this” (ECA feminine demonstrative); cf. MSA a-G. Note 

that the ECA demonstrative comes after the noun, whereas 
in MSA it precedes it: e.g. ECA cJ -i = MSA 0 jGJd “d® 

(“Tljis car”). 

30. G; “I haven’t eaten”, ECA split negative construction + G 
+ oiSl; cf. MSA JST jl . The split negative is an alternative to 

(see above) in that it can also be attached to prepositions 
and even pronouns: e.g. GJlp l* (“I don’t have any . . .”), 

JsL>- (“Aren’t you [m. ] coming with us?”). 

31. £- jL.1 J jk see 

32. “hashish” (ECA); MSA id-. It is interesting to note 
the reference to drugs in combination with an oath involving 
God (dll -L>-)! Note also that in ECA (and in Omani Arabic) 
^ is pronounced as “g” (as in the English “go”). 

33. Ji- i-ti (G): “you’re (not) giving me” (ECA: Th e 

particle ^ is used in ECA with imperfect verb forms to denote 
a continuous or habitual action (there is no equivalent in 

MSA). MSA: . •* M , 

34. jLiJiP: (ECA < CA jli “for (what) matter”, a variant of 



(see above). 

35. ads’ Jju; “afterwards” (ECA a-iS”, pronounced kedah < CA 
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IdS"), cf. MSA ddh> jJu_. Also note the expression ?a j£ 
“isn’t that so?” (< MSA dJl-iS" 15(). In the affirmative 
s-tS") it simply means “not like that”. 

36. ea: “this” (ECA masculine demonstrative); cf. MSA ' Jl*. 

37. -cJ; “why?”(ECA, pronounced leh); MSA Gli. , 

38. V V'j; (ECA < CA Sf'j, “otherwise”) MSA Y jl 

39. oLJs oLdS": “nice words”; this is an example of a sound 

fem. pi. in ECA for inanimate things, which corresponds to 
a fem. sg. in MSA: oLdS'(“nice words”). 

40. f. (ECA) abbreviated form of i y>. 

41. GrG-: see j 

42. ijy'jj*: “Azrael”; corrupted form of Jdl jjf-. This substitution 
of “n” for “1” is not uncommon in ECA, e.g. jGdd (for MSA 

“cup”), (for MSA “oranges”). 

' 0 ' j # / / « , 

43. “smashing”, ECA (> Uo, “to smash, shatter”); 
MSA 

44. J>-' j. “man” (ECA) MSA jd;. 

45- C; “you weren’t”; ECA split negative (> c£+ (J i+cJG'+G); 

msA Ifs 

46. j _3>-: “two”, “a pair” (ECA) MSA jrjj (“couple”, “set of 
two”). This is an example of metathesis, i.e. the swapping 
around of consonants. 

47. jj> : “bread” (ECA), MSA 

48. “watch it, you!”; masc. imperative of ^3 (“to heed”, 
“bear in mind”). Cf. MSA <Lil or jd-G-l. 

49- J* (ECA) MSA Ij. $ 'J 3 *}\ J. 

50. “hungry” (ECA); MSA j U^>-. 

51. “why” (this one and not another one) (ECA); MSA: 
bli/ " 

52. yGa**: lit. “dyed in safflower”. 

53. <~i: “right” (ECA); MSA sji. 

54. l^J: “we” (ECA); MSA^ : . 

55. yi': “you”, m. pi. (ECA); MSA 

56. “coming”; ECA present participle or < »Gr, “to come”; 
cf. MSA 

57- ^r^bl G; “he didn’t give me”; ECA split negative 
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(u i +J+‘-S' s '+'-*) MSA: * . 

58. U y\ 'JL-: a typically Egyptian name (associated especially 
with the Upper Egyptian countryside), which literally 
translates as “Mrs Her Father”! 

59. ECA split negative (see above), involving the first person 
singular pronoun (ji+Ui+l.) and meaning “I don’t have”. 

60. ^ (J*^): “your” - m. pi. (ECA); MSA (e. g. 

61. j&S £y\- “all your fathers” (ECA); MSA =) ^ ^ y\ 

62. y an oath (lit. “by the Prophet”), with variants such as 

63. “to perplex” (ECA); MSA dX>j (u), J^y^. 

64. aJJ; “not yet” (ECA < CA J- 4 ^); MSA 

65. “yours” - m/f. pi. ; ECA possessive particle {Aj (< CA 
£-H, “to belong to”) with the second person pi. morpheme £ 
(MSA (►$), i.e. ’’yours”. 

66. fbl “three days” (ECA); MSA fU Note the absence 
of so-called gender polarity for numerals in ECA. The word 
obU also reveals the common pronunciation of in ECA 
as o (or sometimes ^y). 

67. “so, then”; ECA invariable particle (not to be confused 
with the verb “to stay”!). 

68. Oi* : “where” (ECA); MSA j?. 

69. “piece”, “morsel” (ECA, pi. cu>-); MSA: (pi. ^ ai )- 

70. 'y>\ “hashish” (ECA); MSA Also see note above on 

71. “take” (ECA); MSA A- (imperative). The ECA form 
reflects the common pronunciation of i as -s (or j )^ in Egypt. 

72. L.; “we weren’t” (ECA split negative); MSA ^ ■ 

73. active participle (< A'jf, “ to know”): (f. ), C&y* 

(pi. ). . 

74. S\ 1 j: ECA + the continuous particle 

75. iiLII lit. “son of a slipper”. 
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